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THE STANDARD advocates the abolition of | ment on the point of practical issue is all 


all tuxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, und the taking, by taxation upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Lund. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax land values to their 
fuil amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 


- trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 


them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 


~ portunities of work for all men, and secure 


to euch the full reward of his labor; and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 

The single tax club of Cleveland, Ohio, 
whose resolutions of July 19 were two 


- weeks ago commented on in this column, 


passed at their last meeting, on August 
20, an explanatory resolution, effirming 
their position in favor of carrying the 
single tax to the utmost extent, and going 
on to declare that 


We cordially welcome the co-operation and 
assistance of all who are willing to unite with 
us in securing any measure of reform iu our 
present iniquitous system of taxation. 


As there seems to be some little misap- 
prehension of my comments on the pre- 
vious resolution, let me state my view. 

I would not have any one who believes 
in going to the ultimate of the single tax 
and taking the full value of land, refrain 
in the slightest degree from advocating 
his principles and declaring his opinions. 
But I do not think it wise that the single 
tax clubs should formally and officially 
do anything to soemphasize the differ- 
ence, as yet purely speculative, between 


-those who would go to the ultimate and 


those who would simply substitute the 
single tax for other taxes now levied. 
The line in the single tax clubs ought, it 
seems to me, to be simply the single tax 
—the one tax on land values in place of 
the many taxes now levied on labor and 
the products of labor. Whoever is in fa- 
vor of this is a single tax man, and ought 
to be welcomed to the clubs and made to 
feel at home there, irrespective of what 
his further opinions may be, 


But it seems to me that the Noxbury 
single tax club have made a mistake in 
the opposite direction in inviting to mem- 
bership “all tariff reformers and all 
others interested in the cause of the 
abolition of industrial slavery.” For this, 
if the invitation were accepted, would 
bring into the club socialists, anarchists 
and the class of “tariff reformers” who 
are at bottom protectionists and as bit- 
terly opposed to us as men can be. 

It is a mistake to divide because of non- 
practical differences and to scatter 
strength and effort that might be united. 
But it is even a worse mistake to seek to 
gain apparent strength by bringing: in- 
congruous elements into an orgunization 
intended for more than a debating society, 
Jt seems to me that our Roxbury friends 
ought to keep their single tax club for 
single tax men, and that when they wish 
to convert tariff reformers or others who 
are not single tax men they should 
invite them to their meetings, not to their 
membership, or should themselves join 
oreven start, where that is expedient, 
other organizations, Substantial agree- 


that ought to be demanded in any organi- 
zation intended for effective work, but 
that ought to be demanded. <A house 
divided against itself cannot stand, And 
if the other single tax clubs were to fol- 
low the example of the Roxbury club, 
and their invitation were wecepled to any 
extent, the result would be that the 


single tax clubs would cease to exist us: 


completely as if they had formally dis- 
banded. 





1. That the federal governmeut establish 
and operate a national system of railroads 
and telegraphs. 

2. That municipal government own «nd 
operate street railways, gas, electric lights 


and water works, telephoue and kindred pub- 


lic utilities. 

3. That state, county and city governments 
be supported by a tax levied on land values, 
exclusive of improvements. 

+. That bank issues be abolished, and the 
federal government issue all money, which 
shall be sufficient in quantity, stable in vol- 
ume, and legal tender for all debt. 

5. That no public work shall be done by 
contract. 


This is the platform on which J. W. 
Considine, secretary of Nationalists’ club 
No. 2, of Washington, D. C., asks: “Is it 
possible to unite the intelligent and active 
members of the Knights of Labor, trade 
unions, farmers’ organizations, single tax 
leagues, nationalist clubs, and kindred 
societies, into one aggressive political 
party?” The answer is as clear as it is 
short—No! 
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To go no further, Mr. Considine himself 
indicates the hopelessness of such a union, 
by the avoidance in the third of his planks. 
In this he leaves out reference to the 
national government, because to pro- 
pose to support it by the single tax would 
be to take the ultra free trade side of the 
tarif question, And Mr. Considine knows 
that on the tariff question the elements 
he proposes to unite, must inevitably split. 
The only assumption on which he himself 
can entertain his own question is that of 
ignoring the tariff question. But to ask 
travelers over the Sahara not to notice 
the sun, to ask landsmen in their first 
ocean storm to puy no attention to the 
wives, to suggest to people caught by a 
blizzard on the plains of Dakota that they 
should give no heed to the wind, would 
be as hopeful as to ask American voters 
at the present time to ignore the tariff 
question. 

The tariff question is here and it is here 
to stay until the principle of free trade 
wins. On this line the real parties must 
form and the real political battles must be 
fought until the question is settled, unless, 
indeed—which may Heaven uvert—some 
such convulsion as the civil war should 
overwhelm the nation. 

Mr. Considine’s question is but a form 
of the dream dreamed by so muny re- 
formers of a certain class—that of get- 
ting together all the ‘‘reform elements,” 
und thus constructing a great party. 
But great parties ure not thus to be 
made to order; they must grow. And 
they can only grow around some princi- 
ple or purpose, aggressive or defensive, 
which for the time so comes to the front 
apd so engages attention as to cast other 
issues into the shade, It is true that once 
organized a party may for awhile live 
without principle, and by the cohesive 
strength of mere organization and tradi- 
tion, But great parties cannot come into 
being in that way, A chicken may run 
around w little after its head is gone, 
But no chickea without wu head ever 


breaks the shell and begins to run 


around, 


That to carry » reform into effect it is 
necessary to form a party is the thought. 
of men who look on parties as they do on 
individuals—this is a bad one and that a 
good one; or, neither are any better than 
they ought to be! But parties are com- 
posed of individuals, and to get a major- 
ity party that shall be any better or any 
wiser than the mass of the people at any 
given time, a great body of individuals 
must be inclined to purer’ methods and 
wiser aims. The only real thing that can 
be effected for principle in politics is by 
affecting thought and propagating ideas. 
And to affect thought and propagate ideas 
itis not necessary to start new parties, 
On the contrary the starting of new par- 
ties is far more likely to subordinate prin- 
ciple to the exigencies of organization and 
personal ends. There may be cases in 
which peculiar contingencies may make 
independent political action for a time 
the best way of promulgating principle. 
But even then there are apt to be after 
effects that we do not at the time foresee. 
There is a serious lesson in what the 
united labor party finally degenerated 
into. 





While in endeavoring to propagate a 
principle all unnecessary dissensions and 
divisions between those who are agreed 
on the main line ought to be avoided, it 
is foolish to imagine that strength can be 
gained by any pooling of issues with 
those who hold conflicting principles. 
Brotherly love is a good thing, and the 
man is ina bad way who imagines that 
his eye exactly measures all truth. But 
while we can regard socialists, anarchists 
and honest protectionists as men whose 


aim is, like ours, the noble one of making 


this world a better place for those who 
live init, how can we go on our road 
inthe company of those who travel by 
divergent roads? The honest protection- 
ist, for instance,desires to make the world 
richer and to raise wayes—desires which 
are also ours. But his way of accom- 
phishing his aim is by putting up walls to 
restrain human intercourse and prevent 
meno from following their innocent and 
instinctive impulses, Our way is that of 
breaking such walls down and giving full 
freedum to production and exchange, 
How can such differences be reconciled ? 
The Rev. W. DV. PB. Bliss, believes “that 
different divisions of the one vreat army 
of reform should move in different direc- 
tions, each having its clearly defined ob- 
jective noint and working ‘1 a sense to- 
gether and always in perfect harmony, 
but not demanding that the whole army 
should march in single file.” What) vari- 
ous divisions Mr. Bliss includes in the one 
rreatarmy of reform it is hard to say; 
but as he cusually mentions the single tax 
movement, the temperance movement, 
the nationalist movement, Mr. Ginian’s 
profit sharing scheme, and state social- 
ism, we may at least include — these, 
And if every one who claims to be a re- 
former isto be assigned a place in the 
great army of reform, we must include 
the high license people, the no license peo- 
ple, the prahibitionists, the anarchists— 
both ideal and revolutionary—the com- 
munists the land limitationists, the no- 
title-to-vacant-lundists, the  protection- 
ists, the republican party, the democratic 
party, and all religious sects, Such an 
army of reform, moving in different direc- 


tions while working together sugeests a 
picture worthy of Bengough’s pencil, 

Mr, Considine cannot form the union he 
is thinking of, and he is wasting time in 
doing so. The best thing he ean do would 
be to put the word national where it prop- 
erly belongs in his third plank— it is rath- 


erastrange word by the bye, fora nation- 


alist to climinate—cut down to the very 
root of protection, and do his best in any 
ways that may open to him to get not 


merely the farmers, Knights of Labor, 


trade unions, single tax leagues, and 
nationalist clubs, but all other kinds and 
conditions of men, to see its reasonable- 
ness and promise. . 


A correspondent asks my opinion of 
“Looking Backward.” A full and acute 


review of the book will be found in THE. 


STANDARD of June 2, 1888, which, though 
published without signature, was from 
the pen of Mr. M'Cready, who admi ably 
pointed out both its strength and weak- 
ness. But, to answer my correspondent 
directly, my opinion is, that “Looking 
Backward” is a castle in the air, with 
clouds for its foundation, Looked at 
from afar off by those who are weary of 
the heat and dust of daily life on the 
earth’s surface, it seems exceedingly cool 


and tempting. How they might really. 


like it if they were there is another mat- 
ter. But no wavy of getting there is 
shown. “Looking Backward” is, an 
short, a popular ‘presentation of the 
dream of state socialism, and in ats fail- 
ure to indicate any way of “getting 
there,” does not differ from the more se- 
rious socialistic works which have SUIp- 
plied its suggestion, 


Nevertheless it is doing, and will do, - 


great good. Reaching large numbers of 
people who would find it) hard work to 
read anything more argumeutitive than 
wlove story, it is breaking up in’ their 
minds the notion that things as they are 
are things as they must always be. To 
thousands and thousands of the men and 
women who read it, it has never before 
eecurred to think of as possible a state of 
society in which stunting and cmbruting 
poverty should be unknown, and a@ whole 
people, not merely a favored few, should 
have leisure and opportunity to develop 
their finer tastes and higher powers, 
Such an idea is to those who first grasp it 
arevelation, and even if it is encumbered 
with all the wild anpossibilities of state 
socialism, it is likely to de them) perma- 
nent good, and to put many of them upon 
more careful inquiry. 


The good that has been done by “Look- - 


ing Buckward” is indeed already evident 
in the formation of Nationalist clubs, the 
starting of periodicals like the Dawn of 
Boston, and the quickened impulse thit 
has been given to thought on social sub- 
jects in circles that would have been hard 
to reach by anything less imaginative 
and more logical, That it is giving a 
strong impulse to socialism—the idea of 
effecting social improvement by govern. 
mental paternalism—is probably true, 
But socialism is far better than the con- 
tented acquiescence in suffering and 
wrone without thought of improvement 
in) general conditions, And “Looking 
Backward” has already set many peo- 
ple to thinking who will not stop 
until they have seen in the simple plan 
of the single tax—that of assuring equal 
rights to natural opportunities and remov- 


ing all obstructions to the freedom of pros 
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duction and exchange; of giving full &cope 
to competition where competition is possi- 
ble,and of resorting to government control 
only where competition is impossible—a 
practical and easy, because a natural 
road, to a far higher state of society 
than that of which Mr, Bellumy has 
dreamed. 
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Here is what the Evening Post hus to 
say editorially about “Looking Back- 
ward.” Even it, it wil be seen, is glad: 


Heury George announces his intention of 
soon opening a stozle tax campaign, which 
is to extend ail over the country. But Heury 
Gevrge is already, in the siaug of the day, 
“sg back number.” His little single tax hubby 
sinks into utter insizuificance beside Edward 
Beliamy’s scheme for introducing the mal- 
lepnium, as represented by tee “natioualist” 
movement. EBeory Gecerge und bis forgotten 
book—lev’s see, what was the nume of if— 
are away behivd the times in a aay when 
“Looking Backyw urd” sells. at ube rate of 
Many thousands every week, 


Henry Villard, by the bye, does not 
edit his own paper, and probably never 
interferes with the gentlemen he has put 
in charge, except occasionally, when a 
single tax speech of William Lioyd Gurri- 
son’s appears in the Evening Post. Vil- 
lard nimself is a man of a good dealof 
nublic spirit. Where he lives—on the Hud- 
son near Dobb's Ferry, he has been making 
some Splendid macadam roads, which he 
throws open to the public. He has recently 
bought at a high price a piece of ground 
which commands tlie finest view in that 
vicinity. This he has also thrown open 
to the public and is erecting an iron sum- 
mer house on it for their shelter. 

This part of the bank of the Hudson is 
millicnaire’s row. Between Dobbs Ferry 
and Tarrytown live in the summer tiie 
sixty men, the lowest estimate of whose 
aggregate fortunes is five hundred mill- 
ions of dollars. The true figure is proba- 
bly nearer a thousand millions. 

Thad a glimpse of one of them—prob- 
ably the richest of the lof—on Satur- 
day afternoon, as August Lewis drove 
me along this road on my way 
to the Peace meeting near Pough- 
keepsie. He looked pretty miserable. 
But then most anyone would rather 
be a millionaire than a tramp, and as 
Thomas G. Shearman has been clearly 
showing, it wil: not be long, at the rate 
we are going, before American citizens 
can be little else than one or the other, 

The meeting of the Dutchess county 
peace society on Sunday at Wiley’s grove, 
near Poughkeepsie, was a good illustra- 
tion of how our ideas are quietly leavening 
the lump. To all intents and purposes it 
was a single tax meeting, as indeed 


a Peace society meeting ought 
to be. This annual meeting is 


of Quaker origin and has been held for 
many years. It is a pleasure to meet with 
men who oppose stunding armies and de- 
nounce the worse than extravagance sup- 
ported by both political parties in build- 
ing war ships, even if they should go no 
further. But one of the resolutions 
adopted, as reported by the Poughkeepsie 
Enterprise, ‘recommends the equal dis- 
tribuiion of property and the serious 
study of Henry George's land theory!” 
This is the real resolution: 


That lund is the gift of the Creator tu all 
maokind, und that the deprivation of any 
one Of bis equal right to the enjoyment of 
that gift is an injustice, and that the serious 
study of Henry George's land theury, and 
oe propeiee remedy, is timely and impor- 
ant. 


The whole affair was in fact redolent 
of single tax, Edward Crummey presided 
in the morning and Professor L, F, Gard- 
ner spoke, W.C, Albro presided in the 
afternoon and [spoke at length, followed 
by Frederick Ainold in a ringing little 
exposition of the connection between 
free trade and peace, About three thou- 
sand people were present, mainly farmers 








who came from long distances in their | any date for going to Australia, Bat 


WaALONnS, 


Professsor Hjalman H. Boyesen writes 
to say that the glass experience told of 
hin in these columns some weeks ayo 
was not his, but that of a friend of his, 
a well-known man of letters. 

Professor Boyesen says that he took 
warning from his friend's case, and whea 
he bought some glass in Europe wrote to 
the collector of the port of New York ask, 
ing to have his glass remain in bond until 
he himself could see to its unpacking. 
This permission was accorded, and Pro- 
fessor Boyesen rejoicingly declares: 

My Venetian glass is yet intaet—a cireum- 
stunce which I owe jarpely to the disasteruus 
experience of my friend, who had exactly 


the experience which in your article you at 
tributed tu me. 


Professor Boyesen asks that the journal 
ists who have reprinted this story should 
make the correction as to him. 





The following resolutions, proposed by 
Dr. W. N. Hill, have been adopted by the 
Crescent democratic society of Baltimore. 
They follow in the line of those adopted 
by the St. Louis single tax club, but go 
further in calling for the proportion of 
payers of direct local taxes. This would 
be most suggestive information: 

Whereas, There exists a widespread belief 
umong the people of the Uuited States that 
the present economic conditions of society 
tend toward the concentration of wealth in 
the hands of the few tothe great detriment 
of the many by compelling the majority of 
the people to become and remain debtors. 

Aud Whereas, The public good demands 
that accurate information giving official sta- 
tistics beuring upon the relative distributicn 
of wealth among the citizens of the republic 
should be easily accessible. Therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Crescent democratic so- 
ciety of Baltimore that its secretary be aud 
is hereby instructed to forward a copy of 
this preamble and the resolutions to the su- 
perintendent of the census and the secretary 
of the interior at Washington, D. C. 

Resolved, That the superintendent of the 
census be urgently requested to collect the 
data to show in the next ceusus what percent- 
age of the people of this country occupy their 
owa homes aud farms and what proportion 
are tenants, and of those who occupy their 
own homes and farms what proportion have 
their property free from debt, whether in the 
form of mortgages or ground rents; and of 
the homes and farms, which are under mort- 
gages apd ground rent, what percentage of 
the value is so mortgaged or held subject to 
round rent. 

Resulved, That the superintendent of the 
census be also requested to have a special in- 
vestigation made intu the proportion which 
the number of payers of direct taxes to city, 
town and county governments bears tothe 
whole adult population of each city, town 
and county, apd in order that comparisons 
may be made with previous decades it is ad- 
visable that this special investigation be made 
to cover the years 1860, 1870, 1880 and 1890, if 
possible. 


The Joint committee of single tax clubs 
in the vicinity of New York have, it ap- 
pears, called a conference to meet Sep- 
tember 26. Ihave only heard of this as 
THE STANDARD goes to press, and am 
pretty much in the dark about it. But it 
seems rather short notice to expect much 
of a gathering. 


It has been stated in w number of the 
daily papers that I intend to speak 
through this country this fall as I did 
through Great Britain in the spring and 
early summer, This isa mistake. I shall 
not do much lecturing for some time to 
come, not because I would not like to, 
but because I am anxious to devote what 
leisure I can get to the preparation of the 
primer of political economy which I an- 
nounced at the time of the publication of 
“Protection or Free Trade,” but which I 
have never since found time to write. J 
have received many urgent requests for 
this book, which our friends on the other 
side of the Atlantic are very anxious to 
have, thinking that they can introduce it 
into many of the schools, I promised them 
that I would try and get it out before the 
yearcloses, This is, Ithink, the most effec- 
tive work to which I can devote any time I 
may have to spare. I have not yet fixed 
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will endeavor go in the coming year. 
HENRY GEORGE, 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF HIGHWAYS, 

In a former issue of THE ‘StaNparp I 
gave a brief and necessarily imperfect 
sketch of Mr. James F. Hudson's proposed 
solution of the railway problewu. I hope 
that no one will attempt to judge Mr. 
Hudson's carefully thought out scheme 
by my hasty.summary of it. Nuone who 
wishes to form a detinite opinion on the 
subject should fail to read his book, ‘*The 
Railways and the Republic.” It isa pity 
that Harper Brothers, who publish the 
work, have not before this brought out a 
cheaper edition, Mr. Hudson makes plain 
the enormity of the existing monopoly of 
transportation, and shows how its evil 
effects extend through ull the ramifica- 
tions of trade. Nu one who reads the 
book can fail to see that the monopoly of 
transportation hinders and cripples the 
domestic free trade guaranteed to us by 
the federal constitution almost as much 
as our protective tariff cripples “and ob- 
structs that free trade with the worid 
which is “the internationai law of God,” 
dependent on no written constitution for 
its sanction. 

Mr. Hudson also shows that railway 
companies only obtained their charters 
and the privilege of using the power of 
eminent domain by the claim that they 
proposed to make public highways, using 
those words as they were then understood, 
He cites numerous legal decisions showing 
that it was only the assumption that these 
roads would be highways open to the 
public that enabled them to obtain ihe 
favorable judicial decisions without which 
they could not have been built. It was 
clearly the understanding, in the early 
days of railway building, that the com- 
panies would charge tolls, and that people 
would run their own vehicles over them. 
He shows how the companies were nat- 
urally led into constructing cars and loco- 
motives themselves, in order that business 
should be done on their tracks, and how 
the discovery of the advantage of control- 
ing that business led them to exclude all 
others from their roads through adherence 
to statutory tolls that apneared reason- 
uble in the early days of railway charters, 
but which almost immediately became 
prohibitory. The charter of the Reading 
company to-day contains a provision com- 
pelling it to receive all cars offered it for 
transportation over its road, but the tolls 
it is authorized to charge effectually pre- 
vent any outsiders from taking advantage 
of the provision. Mr. Hudson shows how 
gradual has been the process by which 
tue companies throw off their obligacion 
to maintain public highways, and by sys- 
tematic and stealthy encroachment on 
the rights of the people, built up the 
present monopoly of the business of 
transporting passengers and freizht. 

Furthermore, Mr. Hudson ebsolutely 
demonstrates the falsity of the pretense 
that the existing method is a necessity. 
He cites numerous instances in which one 
roadway has been simultaneously used by 
two companies, and he by no means cov- 
ers all such cases in his citations. It is 
within my own knowledge that up to a 
very few years ago all the through 
traffic of the Baltimore and Ohio and the 
Pennsylvania companies between Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia was carried on 
over the tracks of the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington and Baltimore railroad company. 
It was only when the ambition of Robert 
Garrett to obtain a through route of his 
own to New York brought him into open 
conflict with the Pennsylvania company 
that an attempt was made to build a new 
line between Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
That work, even then, would not have 
been necessary but for the fact that the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
company had years before obtained pos- 
session of a partly constructed read par- 
allel with its own. The result of the 
quarrel was the purchase of the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington and Baltimore road by 
the Pennsylvania company and the con- 
struction of a new parallel road between 
Baltimore and Philade!phia, ata cost that 
nearly bankrupted the Baltimore and 
Ohio company and worried Mr, Garret 
into insanity, There was no need for such 
v road, and had the Pennsylvania and the 
Baltimore and Ohio companies been en- 
gaged solely in the business of transporta- 
tion they could both easily be now run- 
ning more trains than they now run over 
the tracks of the Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton and Baltimore yoad, Mr, Hudson 
cites numerous instances that have come 
under his own observation showing sim- 
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ilar waste of capital and Jabor in con- 
structing needless railroads because of the 
unusual and unnecessary system that 
mikes it necessary for any one engaging 
in the business of transportation to own 
a railroad of his own, No one can under- 
stand Mr. Ffudson’s proposed solution of 
the problem, nor intelligently consider the 
alternative remedy that lam urging in 
these urticles, without first becoming in 
some way familiar with facets succinctly 
set forth in Mr. Hudson's work. 

Where it seems to me that Mr. Hudson 
makes his mistake is in proposing that 
we shall seek to find a precedent in the 
old fashioned, privately owned turnpike 
instead of in the more modern free public 
road for wu plan for restoring the railways 
to their proper position as public high- 
ways, The era of turnpikes has gone by. 
They never were anything more than a 
temporary expedient for meeting a gen- 
eral demand which it was supposed the 
public could not meet because of a paucity 
of revenue, The du'y of town, county 
or state to matntain good public roads 
was always recognized, but the idea pre- 
vailed that the public funds derivable 
from taxation were pot sufficient for the 
purpose, and hence individuals were 
loaned public powers to enable them toa 
construct such roads, and they were per- 
mitted to reimburse themselves and make 
a profit by charging tolls. This system is 
dying out, however, and in all thrifty 
communities it has become manifest that 
the increased public revenue direetly trac- 
uble to the construction of good public 
roads makes it worth while for the local 
wuthorities to build as good roads as were 
constructed by the old turnpike compa- 
nies, 

The same will probably be found to be 
true as to all necessary railroads. Single 
tux people cannot doubt that it will be so, 
but fortunately it is not necessary that 
we should bring the majority to see this 
inorder that they shall favor the con- 
struction, acquisition and maintenance of 
railways by the state. The multiple tax 
men can advocate this idea as heartily as 
wecan. In this, as in other things, we 
shall have to go step by step, instead of 
jumping to ultimates, as we are asked to 
do by the men who expect to gather crops 
without cultivating the soil or consider- 
ing seasons and farming circumstances, 
There is no objection, so long as the ex- 
isting confusion concerning taxation re- 
mains, why the public should not levy 
sullicient taxes inthe shape of tolls on 
vehicles to meet the necessary expense of 
acquiring, maintaining and policing these 
public iron highways. The obvious neces- 
sities of the case would soon cause the 
public authorities concerned to begin to 
largely meet the first cost of the new 
roads by increasing the assessment of the 
land values augmented by their construc- 
tion. But such considerations ought not 
to be necessary to induce single tax men 
to join hands with all who are willing to 
assist in any practical amelioration of 
the wrongs wrought by the existing 
monopoly of transportation. The con- 
templation of our own ultimate aim 
ought to make us good citizens, ever will- 
ing and anxious to help every effort for 
good government or the reform of evil 
economic conditions, If those who ad- 
vocate publicly owned highways are not 
yet able to see the possibility of making 
such highways free when they are paved 
with iron, that offers no reason why those 
of us who do see, or think we see, that, 
should fail to work with all who are 
seeking to bring about public ownership, 
with taxes levied in the shape of tolls. 
It will be time enough to cross that 
bridge when we come to it. 

Doubtless one reason why Mr. Hudson 
favored the turnpike rather than the 
common road precedent was a feeling 
that his own plan would be the one most 
easily established, because it would con- 
flict less with public opinion and preju- 
dice, At first sight this would appear to 
be true, but on more careful considera- 
tion it is doubtful, Let us reckon the 
powers that will fight with us and those 
that will light against us, The latter are 
powerful and much better organized than 
we can ever become, They are not 
merely the comparatively few who now 
enjoy &® monopoly of the transportation 
business, but the vast business interests, 
like the Standard oi] company, that are 
the interested allies of the railway mag- 
nates, These people command a vast 
army largely composed of men whose 
immediate interests uve apparently ad- 
vanced by the maintenance of the pres- 
ent system, and who certainly cannot be 
depended on to openly oppose their em 
ployers while the latter are engaged in a 
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life and death struggle to muintain a 
profitable monopoly. The disciplined 
power of the railway companies has been 
able to control caucuses, sway the poli- 
tics of states and make the United States 
senate a club of monopolists and their 
attorneys, and this power will be exerted 
as vivorously and as viciously against 
Mr. Hudson’s proposal as it will against 
state ownership. In faet, the transpor- 
tation companies would probably fight 
Mr. Ifudson’s plan more bitterly than the 
other, for if these men ave once deprived 
of their monopoly their legitimate inter- 
ests as capitalists with large investments 
in rolling stock would naturally cause 
them to look to a continuation in the 
business of transportation under the new 
conditions, and they would probably pre- 
fer that the state, rather than some new 
companies, should own the highways, 

On the other hand, consider the effect 
of the two different proposals on the public 
mind, The people whose anger has been 
wroused by the injuries that they or their 
communities have suffered under the 
present system are violently prejudiced 
against all railway companies. They 
would distrust any company, no matter 
how binding its pledges to receive all 
cars and engines offering to use its tracks 
might be. No legal guarantees would 
give them confidence, for there is a grow- 
ing feeling ‘that the combined railways 
are more powerful than all our lewisla- 
tures and courts. The people have had 
bitter experiences with Jaws that, some- 
how, cannot be enforeed, and with com- 
panies that evade all obligations and 
promises through the convenient death of 
bankruptcy, and leave no successor bound 
to redeem their broken pledges, 

Tam writing this article at Merriewold 
park, within two andahalf miles of a 
‘ailroad, to reach which over any decent 
roud I must drive over six miles. This 
town (Forestburg) and the adjoining one 
of Thomson in Sullivan county, and 
several towns in Orange county, wre bur- 
dened with heavy debts incurred to raise 
money to build the Port Jervis and Monti- 
cello railroad. The road once made con- 


nection with the Evite, and it now connects 


with the Qaotario and Western, It is en- 
tirely proper that it should connect with 
both, and it would have been vastly better 
if it could have connected with the On- 
tario and Western west of Monticello, its 
present terminus. Private interests, how- 
ever, have caused its connection with the 
Erie (much the shorter route to New 
York) to be practically destroyed, and 
now one must go several miles beyond 
Monticello, to Summitville, on the Ontario 
and Western, run) back to [fLusuenot 
(nearly to Port Jervis) on a new road 
that ought never to have been built, and 
then go westward over the old) road for 
several miles to Monticello. The money 
expended in building the connection be- 
tween Huguenot and Sumniitville would 
have extended the old road to a vood 
junction with the Ontario and Western 
road considerably west of Summitville; 
but this, though better in every way for 
the people whose money largely helped 
build the road, would not suit the an- 
taygonistic private interests respectively 
controlling the Erie or the Ontario and 


~ Western, and henee we are practically 


put thirty miles further from New York 
than we need be, and owe so much for 
building the railroad that we cannot 


wlford to build public roads to convenient | 


points, 

This is a good object lesson and I 
would have no. difficulty in) making 
our neighbors here see that these 
roads, largely built by the public, ought 
to be owned by the public, and that 
if they were really public highways 
such nonsensical arrangements would 
not be necessary. On the other hand, it 
would be difficult to make men who have 
seen a road built with their own money 
successively swallowed by two other cor- 
porations, each of which is, in turn, the 
successor of a bankrupt corporation, look 
With any other feeling than one of dis- 
trust On any proposal for wo oreform that 
was to begin by forming a new railway 
company, no matter how clear it} might 
be that the new plan would be an im- 
provement on the existing system. 
Again, there is a widespread, though 
perhaps not well defined, feeling that 
public highways ought to belong to the 
people, anda natural feeling of repuy- 
nunce against allowing the power of the 
state to be farmed out to a few men, to 
be used for their own private profit, In 
all these things combined can be found 
the elements for the kind of popular up- 
rising that will be necessary to overcome 
the disciplined and well directed forces 
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of the banded corporations. Heree, it 
seems to me, that the proposal that our 
icon highways shall be owned by the 
public and operated under free competi- 
tion by individuals, firms or voluntary 
associations is mere practicuble than Mr. 
LLudson's plan, 

T reserve for another and final paper a 
statement of reasons that seem to me 
conclusive in favor of the plan IL am 
urging as against the plan of govern. 
mental ownership dud operation, to 
which Iwas, with many of our friends, 
committed so long as [was under the de- 
lusion that operation was a necessary in- 
cident to the ownership of a railroad, 

Wa. T. CROASDALE, 








AN AFTERNOON’S RIDE. 

Hrrmox, N. Y.-——Beiny at the residence 
of a friend in the outskirts of the village 
a few days ago, we observed a dense 
smoke rising, apparently four or five 
miles away, and thought someone’s farm 
buildings were burning, At my friend's 
sureestion, We hitched up bis horse and 
drove out toward the smoke, We had 
gone but a short distance when the smoke 
entirely disappeared. But being out, we 
resolved to have a drive whether or no. 

The roads over which we drove formed 
wtriangle, and we enjoyed twelve miles 
of the roughest kind of a ride. Save per- 
haps two, every man living along this 
twelve miles of bad road is a protectionist 
and republican, and there are two out of 
live in the whole lot that make any pre- 
tensions of owning the farms they till. 
Over the four miles that form the first 
side of the triangle, and the three miles 
that form the third side, I have fre- 
quently traveled for the last thirty years, 
In those early years nearly everyone owned 
the land he worked and lived upon, but 
none of the next veneration, where there 
was more than one heir, have been able to 
keep the farms in the family, and the lands 
have largely gone into the hands of loan 
companies and speculators, There were 
two places where different tenants had 
tried to live and pay the rent demanded, 
but had failed, and now the doors and 
windows are boarded up. Thanks to our 
system of taxation it doesn’t cost much 
to keep the farms idle, as there ts no stock 
and will soon be uo improvennents to tax, 
and the hay they get pays good interest 
and makes it a safe investment. 

On the road that was comparatively 
new to me, the first man DT saw 1 con- 
cluded placed his whole dependence on 
the tari! and his suspenders. THe was 
standing by the side of the barnway, 
which was near the house in which he 
lived, which was about 12x16, one story 
high, without an attic; letting the cows 
into the road. Ife had neither hat nor 
hair on his head, only the tariff to pro- 
tect his massive brow from the rays of 
the sun. LL know he would havesat down 
on aloe that was behind him only for the 
fact that the leather straps atlached to his 
pants and passiny over his shoulders 
were so short that he was like the con- 
trary hen, sitting standing up, 

As we passed he saluted us with an air 
that seemed to say, “L have lived for 
twenty-five years under high protection, 
and Lthink it is a pretty good thing to 
live under.” 

Nature has done as much for this ecoun- 
tryas it has for any part of the world, 
but this is a fair description of almost any 
part of St. Lawrence county, EAT.C, 
Organized in Syracuse—The Seed Among 

the Farwers. 

Syracuse, Aug. 24.—The Syracuse Single 
tax club has been organized in this city with 
the following named gentlemen as cflicers: 
Presideat, F. A. Paul; corresponding secre- 
tury, HL R. Perry; treasurer, J 1D. Draw- 
bridge; secretary, Pardon Potter. 

Careful observers of expressed public 
opinion can see that tax reform is making 
decided progress in this part of the state. 

Sinvularly enouzh, men of beth political 
parties will agree that indirect taxation is 
the uapardonable sin, and yet T think half 
of them haven't the shuttest idea that in- 
direct taxation hus auything to do with the 
tarill, Itis amusing to see their awakeuing 
after being shown the analogy between the 
two. ‘The truth that the tariff! is a preat 
robber is really taking a firm hold of the 
farmers. Uspoke in a village west of this 
city one Sunday a short time ..ace on the 
religious side of the single tia idea, As 
usual in central New York, Suna vy audiences 
are made up largely of republicans, and yet 
[found net a single sign of disfavor. On 
the contrary, the deepest interest was Inani- 
fested, and at the close the leading members 
of the church, known und avowed republi- 
cans, declared their cordial assent to all 
that had been suid, Wherever | speas, 
after the service IT usually hear this remark, 
“Well, Lalways thought there was sume- 
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thing the matter with this taxing business, 
but Taever kuew exuctly what it was before 
to-day!) 

The farmers are slow, but, to use a slang 
phrase, they ure “vetting there,” and they 
are voming in crowds, The complaint con- 
cerning unjast taxation is) growing loud 
along the line of the New York Central rail- 
road. I heard. it in) Madison county two 
weeks ago. Among my audience was an old 
farmer, the best esteemed in the chureh, 
where [ was speaking. His eves giistened as 
Ttold of the injustice of taxipe farmers to 
the full value of land and personal property, 
and permitting the great monopolies and 
MonOpolists to escape with but a fraetion of 
taxation on their values. Lf felt sure some 
recent injustice had been done him. So it 
proved. He culled me one side, us [ was 
leaving the chapel, and said: “Loam oa 
farmer in the towu of Sullivan. The assessor 
was over tomy house a short time sinee ane 
said he guessed bhe’d have to raise my taxes 
a little this year. Ltold bim J couldu’t stand 
it; thatiny little farm of sixty aeres had 
been flooded half the time this summer, and 
{ wasn’t yoing to get halfu crop of anything. 
TI pointed bin to my hay cocked up out in the 
meadow, und the water so deep around it, 
that you couldn’t drive a wagon near it with- 
out getting wet. And it was the same wuy 
With iny potato field aud coru field—covered 
with water. ‘The crops were Well nigh ruined. 
Then J asked him why be was goiug to raise 
my tuxes? Fle replied that the New York 
Central railroud wuchorities had informed 
him that they could not pay divideuds to 
their stockholders unless the assessors alone 
the line of the railroud lowered their assess- 
ments, He had therefore concluded to lower 
the Central railroad assessment, and raise 
the assessment of the farmers, aud my farm 
must po up with the rest. “And that just 
nade me mad!’ said the fariner. “Why 
should the weight of tuxes be taken off Van- 
derbilt’s shoulders, who is worth $110,000, 000, 
and put upon my shoulders, when my farm is 
mortcaged for half its value?! 

Quite a little crowd had gathered about to 
hear what was being said. Of course their 
sympathies were with their friend and neieh- 
bor, aud it is in this way that the single tux 
is getting “Guto the air” People are becom- 
ing desperate, und are ready for any remedy, 

PARDON POTTER, 


The Taxes ou Cigars. 
New York, Aug. 24--In your last week's 
issue of THE STANDARD [see that you have 
found fault with my not mentioning or point- 
ing oub to consumers of the Single tax cigar 
the amount paid on sume for taxation. You 
also remark that from importer to retailer 
they rather favor the tax than oppose it, be- 
cause the effect of enhancing prices also con- 
centrates business. L fuliy agree with you 
as tu the tax cnhauecing prices and thereby 
stimulating monopoly, but beg to dufer with 
you as to our approval of same. Dean sutely 
state, that there are huudred of small manu- 
facturers and storekeepers in this very city 
who would hail with delight the day of 
relief from this most oppressive burden, 
The writer of this has written no less than 
six letters ou this subject to the New York 
World, of which but one appeared iu priut, 
and that was on the subject of giving Harlem 
awbranch revenue cflice, so as to avoid the 
vexrutious delays tu small manufacturers who 
munoot afferd to purchase large quantities of 
stamps. To have been summoned trom my 
workshop on [04th street to the collector's 
office on fuurteenth street, a long distance, 
no less than three times for uo other reason 
than a little error, which might have been 
vorrected by any assistant in the office with- 
out inv presence. 
Twill vow take up the label subject. bin- 
tend by the 26th of next month too bave my 
lubel altered so that my consumers of smule 
tux cigars will know thecost of cisars without 
tuxution, Which Ll have uo doubt will surprise 
many not infurmed upon the subject. Lsin- 
ecerely thauuk you for your most practical 
supgestion, SIMON VAN VEEN, 


A Conference in New York. 


The meeting of the joint committee, ap- 
pointed to arrange for an informal single tux 
conference, which took place at the rooms of 
the Manhattan single tax club on Saturday 
eveniug, August 24, was slimly attended. 
Dr. M. R. Leverson was in the chair. It 
was decided to hold the conference in 
New York city, on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 26, and Williata A. Curley was 
authorized to draft a cali, It was concluded 
to permit each single tax club wishing to take 
part in the conference to be represented by 
ws miuny detegates as it might choose tou seud, 
such delegates ta sit together and to cast 
three votes, with one additional vote for 
every fifty members of such club, 

The jomt committee adjourned to meet at 
the sume place on Saturday, August dl. 


A Stute Couforence iu lndiana, 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Aug, 25—The move- 
meat to hold w conference of Indiana single 
tux amen in this ety seems to meet with econ- 
siderable favor, anda majority favor Septem: 
ber 26 as the tune for holding it—-as a redue- 
tion in ruidlroud fares can be obtained on ac- 
count of the state fair, which will be in prog: 
ress. bl would like co hear from single tax 
wen in Indians in regard to this matter, 

THOMAS J. Hupsos, 
Secretary 5, T, League, 149 Blu street, 
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TARIFF NOTES. 


Bruce, the traveller, describes the wonder- 
ful magnifivence of the ruins of Baalbee; he 
finds them in a beautiful valley, admirable 
for cultivation, but with fields uncultivated, 
und around them a population of paupers, 
He ousks himself the reason, and in these 
words he says he tnds its CLudostry being 
here always followed by oppression.” Tux- 
ation of the laborer is the fundamental “pro- 
tective” principle in the United States. In 
What terins so fitting ean the laborer be de- 
seribed. He is crushed beueath the upper 
aud the nether millstone—the upper imill- 
stone being his employer, aud the nether 
milistone that legistature whieh his employer 
subsidizes. The ruins of Baalbee are being 
reproduced in) New Engeland.—[Providenee, 
kK. 1, Book Notes. 


Another woollen mill in| Khode Island has 
fuiled—“protected” to death by a stupid tax 
upon its raw muterials. The United States 
is the only nation in the etvilized world which 
handicaps its manufacturers to this barbarous 
fushiou.—{New York World. 


The threatened ruin of New Eugland in- 
dustries is rapidly wakinyg up the great body 
of producers. The earth is beriuning to 
tremble about the feet of the hich protection 
delegations ino congress eleeted to defend 
the stricken industries of them constituencies, 
What do they propose to du uabout it¢—(Bos- 
ton Glube! 


‘Lhe whole argument in behalf of the tariff 
is reduced to an absurdity by the proposition 
that we must now have subsidized ocean 
steamers in order to encourave foreign com- 
Inerce.—[luuisvile Courter-dournal, 


The general reduction in wages through- 
oul the protected industries gives support to 
the belief that the tari?! barons are simply 
reimbursing themselves for their big contri. 
butions Lo the republican boodie committee 
diving the recent presidential cumpaign.— 
[San Brancisco Arg us, 


While the operators and laborers of the 
United Stutes, under our rumously bigh 
tarilY, are thrownout of employment or bhav- 
ing their wages cut down by the iron makers, 
coal miuers, class workers and other pro- 
teeled monopolists, the workingmen of Mag- 
laud are finding tore employment aud bet- 
ter wares. The “pauper dabor” of Great 
Britain is becoming depauperized to au ex- 
tent which must be very gratilying to Amer- 
icau protectiouists.—(Springtield, Mass., Ke- 
publicau. 


It is discouraging to have a New Englander 
oppose reducing duties on iron, steel und 
lead, as our imterests demand, becuse he is 
so Wedded to “protection” that le would 
cousens tu see abruin bis friends and starve 
his neighbors. Here we are, and here we've 
wot to carn a living. To compete with the 
other parts of the country we must have 
cheaper duties on the above items. It is a 
question of self-preservation for New Kug- 
hand.—[{Brocktou, Miass., Gazette, 


A quiet, peaceful little community, where 
the male citizens have been obliged to urm 
themselves with Winchesters and patrol the 
streets at mieht to protect their families from 
the ravages of anarchists and murderous 
Huns is one of the pielures that comes to us 
from the Connellsville coke regions. And 
these Huas have been imported in lots of 
thousunds by Pennsylvatiws high protection 
Inaenates, Lo save the expense of hiring hon- 
est, intelligent labor. —[Boston Globe, 


In practice, just in the degree that aw high 
tariff! tends to secure independence, the inde- 
pendence is abused to the selfish interests of 
aclass. | The abuse is expressed in’ the word 
trusts. Are they patriotic® Are they formed 
forthe public benelitor for private advantage 
Are the prices which, like all mouopolies, they 
cuu conmoaod, the price of greater notional 
independence ora tribute paid to monopolists! 
Yebare they not in this country the simple, 
natural, andinevitable result of the indus- 
trial situation produced by a hig tariadht— 
[Harpers Weekly. 


The enlm and trustful way in which the 
wir Lariff organs are speaking of the power 
of protection to crush trusts and monopolies 
is leading: wpood many to wonder why the 
crushing process does nut begiu-—(Omuha 
World-Herald, 


When the production of any staple com- 
modity cun be so restricted, by less than a 
dozen tmeu, us to raise the price of the same 
in the cpen markets of the world there is 
something radically wrong.—{Kansas City 
Commercial News, 

Under cur present tariff? liws we do not 
need to invrease our miundiacturing indus- 
tries. We hluve as many now as our home 
markets will profitably sustain, Before we 
initiply them we must have free raw mate: 
rials, suchas enter into the manufacture of 
staple American products, 50 that we can go 


into und suceessfully compete in the markets 


of the world with Our surplus products,— 
{Havre de Grace, Md, Republican. 


That the people in the near future will de- 
mand national legislation to protect them 
from the organization of great trusts is cer- 
tain, ‘The votlug millions inf America will 
hot suomil to beg riddea like pack borses, 
—(Northticld, Mini, News, 


“Protection to American industry” may be 
well enough for a cutch phrase, but it will 
nob fatten hogs, or raise the price of agricul 
tural products.—-[Sheboygun County, Wis, 
News, 


A Freedom Ciub. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Penteeost’s ad- 
dress before the Unity congregation in Nillk 
son hall, this city, last Sunday evening, Mr. 
J, W, Sullivan organized u Freedom Club. 
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A MAGNIFICENT PLAN, 


Forty-three Newspapers in Missourl, Kane 
sae, Hlinels and Athknnsas Want Single 
Tax Articles—And the Sc. Louis League 
Proposes to Supply Them—But it Waits 
All the tHlelp fe Can @tet. 

St, Louris, Mo., Aug. 18—-The only thing 
that keeps me from viving voice to the Muc- 
edonian ery is a doubt of my ability to cor- 
rectly quote it, 

We are in need of help. A little scheme I 
sought to work for the pood of the cause has 
developed into such proportions that the 
country at large must “lend a hand.” fud- 
dress this particularly fo the number of single 
tux men who have asked, and to the greater 
number who have wished, “for something to 
do.” 

In an interview held withthe editor of an 
influential weekly paper published in central 
Missoum, 1 convinced him that a series of 
letters from sume single tax man, explaining 
in fullthe theory, would be matter of such 
deep and general interest that it should easily 
find a place in his coluimus, even to the ex- 
clusion of 2 press report of Sullivan’s trial. 
“Say ten letters of a column and one-half, 
euch letter to exhaust some one phase of the 
question, the ten to cover the question en- 
tireiy, Aud would it not add to the interest 
if, instead of one man writing the series, eacn 
urticle was by a different author’ ‘Why, 
of course.” “Each letter sigued by the writer 
of it, and all coming through the St. Louts 
league, Would put the matter in the form ot 
volunteered communications to your valued 
paper froin widely separated correspondents, 
and ut the sume time be a guarentee that the 
expressed were pure ‘Creorgeism,’ would it 
not” “Certainly.” {And by relieving you of 
all responsibility, would open the way for 
comment wud discussion!” “Surely.” 

To prove that interestin the question exists, 
and to see that the way was open for com- 
ment and discussion, | have engaged some 
particular friends to question and criticise 
anything and everything appearmg. ‘This in 
the hope that simulated interest may stimu- 


late it. 
Buse bebold my plight! Returning last 


night from my somewhat extended trip 1 
tind “on my fist” the names of forty-three 
country papers in Missouri, Kansas, Pinos 
and Arkansas that uve agreed to pubiish an 
outline of “Georveismy, or the Theory of a 
Single Tax.” Articles to be presented within 
sixty duys, Four hundred and thirty letters! 
No, not quite so bad as that. A paper in 
northwest Missouri will not object to pub- 
lishiog the same matter with one in suuth- 
eust Missouri. Two papers ino adjoining 
towns would object, and besides, it would 
indicate wa paucity of brains in our ranks. 
This last would never do. By a little tigur- 
ing IT bave arragned that a total of one hun- 
dred aud twenty letters, cach copied from 
three to tive times will do it. But that is 
more than our one league can accomplish in 
the time piven—two months. Help us; yank 
the heart froma book in “Progress and Pov- 
erty” aud weave wround it a simple dress of 
your own words. All you say will be new to 
these people, as “tracts” do not reach therm. 
A letter upon “Free Trade; The Remedy and 
the Justice of 1t;? “Wages, Loterest and 
Cupital,” “irtfects of w Single Tax on the 
Farmer, on the La'torer, on the Business 
Man;”) an opening paper “Clearing the 
Ground,” “The Problem,” a closing one 
upon the “Law of Human Progress.” Ctive 
usa book from “Progress and Poverty” in 
your own words. 

Please, friends, we need these letters and 
must buve them. If you can write a coin- 
plete series, dv so; if uot, write nine, eight, 
seven, or even one, letter. We will place one 
before and one behind it that will lead the 
reader ou without a break in the argument 
froin the opening to the last paper. 

I would like to hear at once from all who 
expect to uid in this work. None need be 
ashamed of the country paper as a vehicle in 
which toair his views. Nothing printed is 
so thoroughly and devoutly read as this 
same country weekly. This isa tield for a 
great work, and the fence is dowa. Virtu- 
ally, the democratic and indepeadent papers 
over the territory mentioned have thrown 
their collunns open to us, aud we must take 
fulladvantage of it. If this plan is carried 
through in the manner it can aud should be 
carried, there will very shortly be more peo- 
ple with correct ideas of our principles within 
the states named than auy dike portion, of 
the Union. 

Select your subjects to-night, and drop a 
live informing me of it to-morrow. 

Hunny H. Horrman, 
Pres, S. T. League, 410 N. ith street, 


Ideas of a BPracticont§ Miner. 


GALENA, Mo,, Aug. [2.—In your issue of Au- 
gust 10 appears an article from the pen of G, 
C, Rhode of Aspen, Colorady, entitled ‘Paxa- 
tion of Mines.” Mr. Rhede thinks that it 
would not be just or right to tax the mineral 
lands at first, as their discovery involves 
much risk and the expenditure of much 
money. 

Now, Tam aminer, and have had sixteen 
yeurs’ experience in mining in Colorade, and 
ibismy judgment that there is no country 
or section of country under the sun where, 
to tax Jand to the fuli rental vadue, would be 
Fo just as in the mining districts of Colorado, 
It is true that, oecasionally, a proprietor 
would be compelled to pay a rent and re- 
ceive but a small compensation tor his labor. 
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However, the mountain sides and mountain 
tops have no rent value until mineral is dis- 
eovered. There are thousands of miners 
willing to risk their fortunes in prospecting 
who now deprived of that privilege by specu- 
lators having government patents, covering 
hundreds of acres of the best mineral lands 
of Colorado, Those lands are exempt from 
tuxation, under the law of Colorado. The 
speculator will not develop the mines him- 
self, He simply plays “dog in the manger.” 
A prospector can get a lease of those mines, 
not by paying the rental value, but by pay- 
ing from one-fourth to three-fourths of the 
entire product of the mine, whether great or 
sinall, and giving the mine owner all his im- 
provements atthe expiration of the lease. 
IT have seen, asa result of this system, miles 
tunnels, drifts and shops constructed in Col- 
orades, when the workers knew that of every 
dollar’s worth of work done avery large 
part would go the man that owned the ming, 
whether they got an ounce of mineral or not. 

Tsay, letus have the single tax on mines 
as Well as every other foot of land. 

M. KENNEDY. 





A Sugzestion to the Single Tax Men of 
lllinois, 


CHicago, Hh, August 21.—It has oc- 
curred to me that the holding of a state 
conference in this city some time during 
the coming exposition, when railroad 
fares will be reduced, would be advisa- 
ble. Ihave had some correspondence on 
the subject, and it has been considered 
approvingly in every instaree. Thetime 
isripe for such work as that which is 
being so admirably prosecuted in Texas 
and South Dakota, and if we in Illinois 
could get together and form some light 
organization we might be able to do 
much good, especially in the line of cir- 
culating vw petition to the legislature for 
an amendment to the constitution on the 
subject of taxation, 

I merely venture to suggest this, in- 
viting those who think it worthy of con- 
sideration to communicate their views 
and desires to me. If it should appear 
that such a conference would be attended 
by any considerable number, some steps 
might then be taken by those interested 
for authorizing it to be called. It may 
not be advisable at this time to attempt 
awstate organization, but the question is 
worth considering at least, so Ll suggest it 
inthe hope that others will take it up 
and act upon it according to its merits. 

W. W. Bailey. 

91 Cleveland avenue. 


Wants a State Conference tn illinois. 

(Quincy, Hl—I heartily approve of the 
suggestion of Warren Worth Bailey of 
Chicago that a state conference of Illinois 
single tax men be held in that city some time 
during the exposition, The magnificent work 
accomplished by the general enrollment com- 
inittee is excellent proof, were auy needed, 
of the value of co-operative efforts on 
specific lines of action. 

To do any effectual work with our next 
legislature we must first educate the people, 
and until we do educate the people, no mat- 
ter how enthusiastic the few may be, there 
will be no substantial results. 

The present need, then, is the enligbten- 
ment of the people, and that this can be ac- 
complished far more quickly and thoroughly 
by concerted action than by individual or 
locally organized efforts seems to me self- 
evident. It is not of so much importance 
what the form of the organization may be, 
although I think single tax men would, as a 
rule, not favor unything cumbersome, as it is 
to have something from which will result 
elfective work based on exchange of thought 
and concert of action. 

Should the conference be agreed upon, it 
strikes me it would be best to have it during 
the last week of the exposition. 

C.F, Perry. 


The Manhattan Single Tax Clab Will Help 
Gur Assessors to Make Up Their Tax 
Lists. 

The Manhattan single tax club decided at 
its last meeting to make uu acgressive at- 
tack upon the assessors of New York city for 
failure to comply with the law, which com- 
pels the tuxation of real estate at its full 
selling value. A committee of three was ap- 
pointed, who propuse tu compare the values 
of realestate as indicated by sales on the 
Real estate exchange—the surest criterion of 
selliny value, and a value which the assessors 
could not mistuke—with the assessor's valu- 
ations, Jt ean be clearly demonstrated that 
the assessments are uniformly unfair and 
iegal, taxing some citizens a greater pro- 
portion than others. They expect the met- 
ropolitan newspapers tu take up the matter 
and create a public seutiment which will 
demand a consideration of the whole sub 
ject of local taxation, The committee ex- 
pect the single tax to come out on the top 
of the heap. The committee would carefully 
consider all suggestions submitted to them, 
and request single tax men who have any 
special knowledge to seud same to the special 
committee on local taxation, Manbattan sin- 
gle tax elub, 36 Clinton piace. 
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PUSHING AHEAD IN BOSTON, 


Open Air Meetings That Are Making Lots 
of Couverts. 

Boston, Mass.—The single tax men of Bos- 
ton and vicinity are not making a showy and 
expensive campaign, but are reaching all 
sorts and conditions of men by means of out- 
door mass meeting's. 

These meetings, in spite of the large attend- 
anees and enthusiasm of the audiences, re- 
ceive little but offensive attentiof& from the 
daily newspapers (the Daily Globe excepted). 

With them the outdoor agitator is, like 
the “mother-in-law,” an inexhaustible theme, 
und some people, even of our own par- 
tisuns, are bullied into the idea that there 
may be something vulgar and low bred 
about our truly apostolic methods of agi- 
tation. Public opinion, however, 1s gradu- 
ally coming around to approve our methods 
as well as our principles. Two years avo the 
Lund and labor club fought alone for the 
opening of other parks aud squares beside 
the Boston Common for the holding of public 
meetings, and last month the Evangelical 
alliance, the Single tux league, the Central 
labor union. and all its aftiliated labor organ- 
izations, assembled in a great meeting at 
Faneuil huil to denounce the action of the 
park commissioners in denying the right of 
free speech and assembly in the parks under 
their jurisdiction. Atthe present time four 
meetings a week ure held by our active single 
tax workers. Every Thursday evening a 
single tax mass meeting is held at the band 
stand on Lynn Common. Every Saturday 
evening, from 7.30 to 11 p.m., a free trade 
mass meeting is held at Flagstaff hall, Boston 
Common, and every Sunday evening, from 6 
to Ll p. m., a single tax muss Ineeting, also at 
the latter place. 

Every Sunday forenoon at 10.30,at616 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, is held a meeting of the 
Question club, which is devoted to the enter- 
tuinment in debate of opponents of single tax 
and free trade. 

To the organization of question clubs, so- 
called, more than anythine else is due the 
fact that tariff Giscussion is as rife in Boston 
Newspapers and public meetings as in the 
middle of the jast political campaign. When 
the personality of the ex-secretary of these 
organizations was made known, Mr. Samuel 
W. Mendum (a level-headed young man, by 
the way, and one of a progressive and euter- 
prising family), he became at once the tar- 
get for newspaper attentions of a very pecu- 
liar kind. Baby talk, doggerel, advice to 
“Jittle Sammy" to go back to his school books, 
notices te cungressmen to pay no attention to 
his interpellating, filled columns of protection 
organs, but it proved another serious cause of 
sitting upon avery robust alligator under 
the impression that it was nothing but a log. 
At the present time protection organs have 
no rvom for baby talk. Good republicans 
have answered burning questions ina way 
which has scared thoroughgoing partisans of 
protection, and all their streagth is required 
tp whip and discipline and repair their broken 

ines. 

One of the best purposes secured by our 
outdoor meeting is the great extension of the 
literature of the movement. Attention is al- 
ways called to the works of Henry George, 
and the testimony of the book trade is that 
the sale increases greatly during the season 
of our meetings. EDWIN M. WHITE. 

A Shore Interview With a Boston Man. 

Mr. A. Jumieson of Boston, who visited 
New York during the week and calledin at 
THE STANDARD office, corroborates the ¢ tate- 
ment of Mr. White regarding the udvance of 
public thought toward single tax and free 
trade ideas. This be very largely ascribes to 
the quiet work that is goiug on umong indi- 
viduals elsewhere as well as in Boston. But 
of the open factors he attaches no sinall im- 
portance to the open air meetings on the 
Common, where he says, a large assembly of 
attentive listeners, among them lawyers, doc- 
tors, clergymen and a number of well dressed 
ladies, can always be had. It not infrequent- 
ly happens that persons come fromn out of 
towr places to hear the preaching of the new 
gospel and get the literature which is distrib- 
uted free. For twenty-five cents any person 
may obtain a copy of ‘‘Progress and Poy- 
erty” and become a member of the single tax 
league. 

Mr. Jamieson expressed surprise that noth- 
ing had been done in New York in the way 
of regular outdoor lectures. He pointed out 
the effectiveness such meetings would have 
in Central park on Sunday afternoon near 
the band stand, before and after the musical 
programme had been rendered. As to get- 
ting u permit, he did not think that would be 
any more dificult than it had been to get 
permission to hold meetings in the Boston 
common—and what Boston single tax men 
had done certainly New York single tax men 
could do, 

Mr. Jamieson pronouced E, M. White, L. 
H. Turner, W. Merrill, W. Haaneford and W, 
Ford, secretary of the Heary George club of 
Cambridge, to be among the most effcctive 
speakers wud workers at the Hub, Theodore 
P. Perkins of Lynu, he also said, was inde- 
fatigable in his labors. 

One of the best of the numerous stories 
Which Mr. Jamieson tells was about a pro- 
tectionist, who was strongly opposed to what 
he termed “Henry George fustian.” On one 
vecasion, forthe sake of discussion, be un- 
dertook to defend the single tax, but it gave 
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him such a clear idea cf true free trade and 
of the falsity of protection, that he afterward 
admitted to Mr, Jamieson his inability to re- 
sume his old lines and support a protection 
position. 








An Opportunity for Work, 

Boston, Mass.—One cannot complain of 
lack of opportunities to work in the fleld of 
usefulness, and those of our single tax 
frieuds who are wide awake can find “ser- 
mous in stones, lessons in the running brooks 
and wisdom in all things.” The other day 
in riding home I began a conversation with a 
gentleman who sat beside me in the train. 
I was reading that wonderful contribution to 
recent literature, “The Story of an African 
Farm,” and I used it as an introduction to 
my then unknown friend. Our conversation 
broadened, and it was not long before it 
turned upon the single tax. My friend had 
been reading “Progress and Poverty,” but 
he said it was rather too abstruse for bim 
and too weighty. He would, bowever, like 
to see the thevries put iuto practical opera- 
tiou and be given a fair trial. He was a real 
estate agent, and, of course, could not look 
With any great degree of kindliness upon 
this siu;sle tax scheme. I presented the sub- 
ject as well as Ll knew how, and 1 think made 
soine impression, at least we purted friends, 
und Tin pursuance of my promise write you 
fur a copy of Mr. Post’s pamphlet, Sylla- 
bus of “Progress and Poverty.” I will send 
this to my friend, and not neglect to write 
him when I forward it, for 1 think the seed 
of truth sown then will bear a rich harvest 
if carefully attended to. 

I find a great many who are reading or 
who have read ‘Progress and Poverty”— 
business men who cannot give the time and 
thought necessary to so large and important 
a subject as presented in that volume, but 
who gladly read Mr. Pust’s syllabus, when 
they are fortunate enough to get hold of it. 

GEORGE EDGAR FRYE. 


lc Don’t Seem to Work, 


PUERLO, Col., Aug. I4.—The recent resolu- 
tions of the chamber of commerce, board of 
trade of Denver, and the meetings of mine 
owners of Colorado, relative to the imposi- 
tion of a tariff upon lead ores from Mexico, 
With a view to protecting the interests of the 
American owners of silver mines, in which a 
portion of their product is galena, has occa- 
sioned a vigorous protest from the South- 
western mining association in which the pre- 
tectionists of Colorado are denounced in un- 
measured terms. No better showing of the 
evils of this pernicious system is needed than 
is given in the following resolutions, which 
we commend to the careful consideration of 
those who contend that protection extends 
its benefactions to all alike: 


Whereas, At the instance of the lead mo- 
nopolists of Colorade, a meeting of citizens 
was recently held in the city of Denver, the 
object of which was to protest against the 
free importation of lead ores from Mexico 
and other countries, and certain resolutions 
ty that end were adopted; and, 

Whereas, Iltis the manifest aim of these 
monopolists by means of false statements to 
encourage the rise of public opinion demand- 
ine the repeal of the law now in force on the 
subject of such importations and a reversal 
of the rulings heretofore made by different 
secretaries of the treasury, by which the in- 
troduction of such ores from Mexico has 
made the exchange of commodities with that 
country a source of profit and advantage in 
almost every branch of trade to western 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, and es- 
pecially to the infant industries of these 
communities; and, 

Whereas, Such resolutions seek to break 
down and destroy the smelting interests of the 
southwest by denying the importation of the 
fluxing ores essential to the smelting of the 
dry and refractory ores which are the prod- 
ucts of Texus, New Mexico and Arizona, thus 
furcing such dry and refractory ores to pass 
into the huuds of these monopolists; and 

Whereas, The further growth and prosperity 
of the southwest, already well advanced, has 
been, is now, and will continue to be mainly 
dependent on the commercial relations hith- 
erto and now subsisting between Mexico and 
the United States; therefore, 

Resulved, To insure the continuance of this 
prosperity, and to encourage the growth of 
that section, every channel of trade for the 
importation of Mexican ores to be employed 
in payment for the exportation of American 
products and manufactures, should be kept 
open and constantly widened and deepened 
by the legislation of congress. 

J. W. BRENTLINGER, 
The Cleveland Single Tax Club. oom 

At its meeting August 20 the Cleveland 
single tax club passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

Inasmuch as a resolution passed by this 
club on July 15 has resulted in some misap- 
prehension of the motives and spirit of said 
resolution, 

Resolved, That while we, the Central single 
tax club of Cleveland, Ohio, reaffirm our ad- 
herence to the principle that the Jand is the 
property of the whole people; that private 
property in it is contrary to right and justice; 
and that the only way to secure to the people 
their right to the land is by abolishing all 
forms of taxation save that upon lands wlues 
und by increasing said tax on land values un- 
til it shall equal “as near as might be” the 
entire reut, 

Be it further resolved, That we cordially 
welcome the co-operation and assistance of 
all who are willing to unite with us in secur- 
ing any measure of reform in our present ine 
iquitous system of taxation, 
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THE PETITION. 


SInGLE TAX KNROLLMENT COMMITTER, 
36 CLINTON PLACE, 
New York, Aug, 27. 
The enrollment now stands as follows: 





Reported last week . 2. 1 6 ee +) OB,251 
Received during week ending Aug. 2 558 
Total . . . . oY) e e * e e * 633,809 


Contributions received during the past week 
have been as follows: 


Paterson Single tux club, . . . 6. 9 25 
A. Sagan, Jersev City, NJ. 6 2 6 2 2 00 
F. Melntosh, Kausus City, Mo... nO 
W. H. Messenger, Oakland, Cal. «7 00 
Sundry stamps, 6 2 6 6 ee ee 2:3 

Total ce a Ne wt We oe de oe ROS 
Contributions previously acknowl- 

edged in THE STANDARD . . «1,651 67 


Total. 2. 6 1 6 6 0 oe eo + oBL, AS OD 
Wm. T. CRoAgDALE, Chairman. 
The following sre some extracts from let- 
‘ters received by the committee during the 
week: | 
W. M. Martin, Goldfield, Iowa.—We must 
turn the democrats of Iowa from mere neva- 
tive opponents of protection into positive ad- 
vocates of real truth. Republicans are sorely 
perplexed to explain away the effects of pro- 
tection. The unton of democrats and prohi- 
bitionists would snow them under, even this 
fall, but if the democrats bold to the liquor 
men they will stay down. 


A. R. Paul, North Adams, Mass.—We ex- 
pect to organize a large single tax club here 
ina, few weeks. 


J. N. Svmons, Benton, St. Louis.—We have 
no formal organization here yet, but we are 
doing what is even more essential—making 
converts, Who are going forth preaching the 
gospel to those about them. 


H. P. Moyer, Oberlin, Ohio. —This town was 
thoroughly shaken up last week by that irre- 
pressible, “Billy Radcliffe, S. T.”) I know of 
two positive converts by his speech, and 
others have been led toask for more informa- 
tion. He is doing a good work. Give us 
more Billy Radcliffes with plenty of sound 
sense and good literature. 


W. H. Van Ornum, Chicago, IlL.—Every- 
thing looks well. I am more and more en- 
couraged every day. The tide is visibly ris- 
ing higher and higher. Surely our triumph 
cannot be long delayed. 


Walter Kleinsorge, Helena, Mont.~—In- 
closed find my signature to the petition. I 
think the single tax, as you assert and prove 
conclusively, is the only method by which the 
labor problem can be solved. I became ua 
convert through the reading of Tak StTanp.- 
aRD and George’s works. Haviug often 
thought about the horrid mistake in our pro- 
tective policy, it did not take me long to see 
the cat, andI know now where the remedy 
lies. 

Thomas Watson, San Francisco, Cal.—We 
had a well received lecture by Judge Macuire 
last night onthe single tax asa means of ex- 
terminating poverty. It is by such plain 
matter of fact statements as these that the 
people are coming to see the cat. 


George McGee, Upper Lehigh, Pa.—The 
most encouraging sign of the times in the 
Keystone state is to be seen in the free trade 
tone of the local press and the continual 
shower of hot shot being poured into the 
sinking hulk of protection. 


W. L. Crosman, Boston, Mass.—The M, D. 
whose signature is among the enclosed was 
an active worker for the republican candi- 
dates last fall. In writing to him recently I 
enclosed a blank petition and asked him to 
sign. In reply he says, “I like the enclosed 
petition very much and am only too glad to 
have the pleasure of signing. While I al- 
ways have been a protectionist, I think the 
present way of raising public revenues could 
be improved to the betterment of the whole 
people, and I do hope that congress will ap- 
point such a committee.” Every signature 
that I procure is proving beyond doubt that 
an better means of introducing the single tax 
could not have been adupted. 


L. T. Brown, Seattle, Wash.—We have just 
secured a place, for the first time since the 
fire, to hold club meetings, and we have hopes 
of having an interesting club soon. Please 
send me 500 petitions, us we want to go to 
work, 

H. G. Moulder, Kansas City, Mo.—Our club 
is flourishing, We very much desire to have 
Mr. George stop here on his way to Australia. 

W. Johnson, Troy, N. Y.—Troy bas been 
takiag a very peaceful sleep, but the fury of 
battle must soon bring her tothe frout. An 
army bas gone forth to preach the glad tid- 
ings to a landlord and monopoly ridden 
country and the heat of battle cannot prow 
cold until we are freed. You muy expect 
some good work from Troy in the near future. 

J, T. Schimpf, Sacramento, Cal.—Every- 
thing looks very panicky here. Twelve hun- 
dred men have been laid off from the rail. 
road shops. You can see hunger in the faces 
of the children on the streets. Don’t you 
think it is time toact! | enclose 100 signatures, 
making 800, Will send you 200 more in a day 
orso, which will complete my 1,000. Please 
seud me another thousaad blanks, 

Robert Baker, Albany, N. ¥.—The inclosea 
petitions bring my total upto 1,730. Although 
Tam not getting a large number of signatures 
wow, Jam still keeping up tLe agitation all 


along the line, and can daily evidence how 
the truths we are advocating are spreading. 

Louis Lesauluier, Red Bud, Il.—In my 
neighborhood conversions to the single tax 
are occurring daily. Discussions at my store 
are as frequent, if not more frequent, than 
during the presidential campaign, Iam fully 
convineed that hereafter primary conven- 
tions will have to take sides for ur against 
us. 

M. fe. Atkins, San Francisco, Cal.—I bave 
obtained fifty-eight signatures in the Exam- 
iner composing room out of a total of ninety- 
one men employed. I have been preaching 
single tax in the Examiner office for three 
years, yet I never thought [ would be able to 
vet so many signatures there. 

J. HW. Hall, MeCiregor, Texas.—I feel en- 
couraged at the progress the single tax idea 
is nuking in this part of the country. 





Just Across the Street. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—As an instance of one of 
many advantages to be derived from a per- 
sistent presentation of the petition to all 
witb. whom single tax men come in contact, 
[think the following experience is instruc- 
tive: 


Having occasion recently while visiting a 


city Where the single tax men are quite nu- 
mercus, and baveaclub house im avery 
central lucstion, to call upon a gentleman 
living immediately opposite said club, I 
thought the occasion was a propitious one 
for presenting the petition and endeavoring 
to discover what influence the presence of a 
large club of single tax men bad upon. him. 
I was surprised to find that he was a thorough 
believer, although apprently totally un- 
ucquainted with any member of the club, or, 
so faras IT could discover, with any uctive 
supporter of the single tax. He said he had 
frequently thought he would like to join the 
clnb and take an active part in its work, but 
a feeling of diffidence had always restrained 
him from pushnig himself forward among 
total strangers. As my stay in that vicinity 
was very brief, I could do nothing more than 
assure him that he would be cordially wel- 
comed on the other side of the street, and 
urze him to lose no time in joining the club. 

How many are there in the same position 
as this one it is of course impossible to say, 
but [am confident from the number of pas- 
sive single tax men whom I have discovered 
by means of the petition that their numbers 
are by no means inconsiderable, and if the 
active members of our clubs all over the 
country would only seek them out I think 
they would be surprised at the way the mem- 
bership would swell, The harvest is indeed 
ripe; it needs but the laborers to gather it in. 

SINGLE Tax. 


Lo! the Poor Indian. 

The federal commissioners have finally 
succeeded in persuading the poor Indiaus of 
Dakota to sell a large portion of their lands, 
and President Harrison thanks the commis- 
sioners for their success in fooling the In- 
dians into selling their right to live upon the 
earth fora mess of poridge. 

The next thing the government is expected 
to do is to sell those lands or give themaway 
to certain white people. They willbe ‘opened 
up,” as it is called, for actual settlement. 
Then rich men living inthe large cities will 
rush in and take up land for their eighty- 
year old grandmothers, tit up one-room 
houses and take the old ladies out to actually 
settle the land. They will live in these 
houses, prove up, get their titles to the land, 
and then leave that part of the country for- 
ever. Thisis the waya great deal of the 
actual settling is done all through this coun- 
try. An old grandmother is a valuable 
piece of property for actual settling pur- 
poses, 

After all, what a fine thing it is to be an 
Indian! The Indian, after he is deprived of 
his land, gets a pension from the govern- 
ment. Thatis one of the chief differences 
between an Indian and a white man. When 
the Indian is deprived of his right to the 
land he gets a pension, but when the white 
man is deprived of hisright to the land he 
gets no pension. A large majority of the 
white people of this country are as thor- 
oughly deprived of their rights to land as 
any Indian, but they get ne pension on this 
account. Uncle Sam seems to think an In- 
dian has a better right to life than a white 
man! 

The government need not appoint commis- 
sioners to visit the white maa and get him to 
signaway his right to the land. It is ex- 
pected that white men will submit peaceably 
to be robbed of all right to live on the earth 
for the benefitof a few landlords, 

Really, it seems to be a blessed thing to be 
«a poor Indian in this country and accursed 
thing to be u poor white man, 

J. G. MALcouM. 


Opening Ita Columns ta the Single Tax, 


Mempuis, Tenn.—The Suuday Times has 
opened its columns “to a discussion of the 
George theory.” Mr. Gratz Brown has taken 
the “George” side and Major (ieorge B, 
Fleece the opposite, and each are piven space 
in alternate issues of the Times. The Times 
says “the George movementis growing stead- 
ily,” and that its advocates must be heard. 
“Uf,” says the Times, “there is an underlying 
fallacy to it (the single tax] the sooner it is 
exposed the better. If it is simply @ splendid 
illusion, it sbould be dispelled before the pro- 


| paganda bas gon too Jar.” 


NOTES OF PROGRESS FROM JERSEY. 


The Lubor Congress Favors Exempting Lae 


bor Products From Taxution—A None 
Partisan Ballot Reform UOrennization 
Formed. 


The past week in Jersey City has been a 
notable one. Notable in more than one way. 
In the early part of the week a state labor 
congress Was held, the first gun was fired for 
ballot reform, and a large sinele tax meeting 
was held on Sunday at Salter's Woodbine 
crove. 

All the labor unions throughout the state of 
New Jersey were represented at the labor 
congress. It was a body of intellectual men, 
A vast number of them had “seen the cat” 
and were enthusiastic single tuxers who were 
not ashamed to acknowledge their allegiance. 
Several single tax resolutions were passed by 
a unanimous vote. John W. Jakeway the 
president of the Standard single tax club was 
the author of mostof these. He worked bard 
in the convention and in spite of nu strony 
opposition was clected a member of the leg- 
islative committee which has charge of the 
presentation to the legislature of bills for the 
benelit of the laboring classes, 

The single tax resolution passed by the la- 
bor congress was as follows: 

Resolved, That we favor a constitutional 
aumeudment tu be submitted to the people at 
the next election giving tux commissioners 
the power, when making a levy to pay for 
public iinprovements, such as public parks, 
public works, court houses, ete, to exempt 
from taxation all improvements such as hous- 
es, barns, farming implements, fencing, added 
value to land by clearing, standing crops, 
ete., Since these things, being produced by 
the labor of the individual, are not increased 
in value by reason of pubiic improvements. 

After the meeting of the labor congress 
the preliminary steps were taken toward 
forming @ permanent non-partisan ballot re- 
form association in Hudson county without 
regard to party athliations, for the purpose 
of ugitating by all legitimate means the pas- 
sage of a genuine ballot reform bill. The 
permanent organization will be formed ina 
few days, when officers will be elected and 
work will be commenced. Petitions are tu be 
circulated throughout the state asking for the 
uppuintinent of a committee by the legisla- 
ture to consider the question of ballot reform. 
The candidates of both political parties ure 
to be asked to pledge themselves in writing 
for ballot reform, and those who refuse to 
give such a pledge will tind that the intluence 
of the association will be thrown against 
them. 

J. R. Abarbanell is the temporary chair- 
man and J. T. Altemus is the temporary sec- 
retary. Already over one hundred people 
have signed the roll. This associution will 
work independently of the labor ballot re- 
form committee. Noone will be elected an 
officer of the organization who is an office 
holder, or who is a candidate for any office, 
and no other question will be discussed by 
the members. 


The secretary has received a large number 
of letters from prominent people in the state 
offering their aid and asking to have their 
names enrolled. Among the many Ietters is 
an excellent one from Mayor Oresies Cleve- 
land of Jersey City. He is a democrat—an 
old style Jeffersonian democrat. It has been 
said that ballot reform cau only be obtained 
through the republican party, but I am cer- 
tain that the democracy of New Jersey will 
vote for it. My belief is strengthened when 
I read such letters as this one from Mayor 
Cleveland: 

Mayor's Orrick, City HALL, | 
JERSEY City, Aug, 21, 188% | 

Mr. J. T. Altermus—Dear Sir: Your invita- 
tion is received to attend a meeting in the 
board of trade rooms for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a non-partisan Ballot reform associ- 
ation. I shall be in Morristown on that even- 
ing. A true ballot reform will be one that 
will give to the honest voter the privilege of 
casting his vote in secret and free from any 
interference Whatever, and that shall make 
it difficult, if not impossible, for votes to be 
bought and sold. The daugver through the 
bullot to the perpetuation of the free iustitu- 
tions of this country lies in the power of 
money to control it in the first place and in 
the power of intimidation in the second place. 
These can be controlled by law. It would be 
agreat advauce, also, if falsehood to per- 
suade voters could be punished. Very re- 
spectfully, ORESTES CLEVELAND, 

The meeting of the Standard single tux 
club at Salter’s Woodbine cottage on Sunday 
was a largeone, W. B. DuBois of Bayonne 
presided and George White, the president of 
the Brooklyn central club, delivered an ad- 
dress upon John (, Calhoun and the tariff 
question. Mr. White gave a biographical 
sketch of Calhoun and a detailed account of 
that statesman’s work for the reduction of 
taxation. It was listened to with close atten- 
tion and an animated debate followed. Next 
Sunday an experience meetins will be held 
at the grove and people will beinvited to tell 
how they first came to “see the cat.” 
Speeches will be limiued to five minutes so 
that a large number can speak. In other 
words it is to be simnilur to an old fashioned 
Methodist love feast, und if the hallelujahs 
and amens are thrown iu by the converted 
no objection will be raised, There inay be 
some cump meeting songs to enliven the pro- 
ceedings. 

It would help the cause along wonderfully 
if all the single tax clubs would hold camp 
meetings on Sundays, I bave found since 
the Giandard olub Gas bees building the meet 


a 


ings in the grove. that hundreds of people for 
the first time in their lives heard what the 
single tax doetrine is, and I feel confident 
that the truth has taken root in some hearts, 
J.T. ALTEMus, 


Activity fa the Enstern District, Brooklyn, 
Ciuh. 

Brooxuyy, Aug. 1.—l would like to eall 
THE STANDARD'S attention to the reverse side 
of the letter sheet upon which this com- 
munication is written. Jt reads as follows: 

WHEAT SINGLE TAX MEN BELIEVE, 

“That allmen are created free and equal, 
and are endowed) by ther Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; amour which is, the 
right to life, liberty und the. pursuit of hap- 
piness,” 

“That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted amoug men.”--[Declaration of 
[udependence. 

WHAT SINGLE TAX MEN ADVOCATE. 

We advocate the wbolition of every form 
of restriction that imo uny way abridges the 
free and equal rights of all to sustain: life, 
by having free uceess to all the common 
bounties of nature: without the use of whieh 
life cannot be sustained. 

Those natural bounties are air, water, sun- 
shine and land! 

HOW WE PROPOSE TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS, 

As all the nattiral clemenots essential to 
sustaining life are—with the exception of 
land—now free to all—we propose, by a sim- 
ple tax thatwill absorb the rental value of 
bare land, to, in efYect, free all unused land 
to those who wish to use it, 

At the same tine, by abolishing all other 
forms of taxation, the unjust burdens which 
now oppress and discourage industry will 
disappear. 

WOULD THIS BE JUST?! 

It would! of. Beeause the rental value of 
land is a value which is due to the concen- 
tration of people and to competition for its 
use! Andas povernment is for the whole 
people, itis not only just, but proper, that 
Its Necessary expenses should be defrayed 
from aw value which the whole people col- 
lectively contribute to create. 

2. The system of taxing improvements and 
all Jabor products tends to dinunish produe- 
tion aud discourare industry, inasmuch as 
the improver of laud, and he that produces 
that which other people desire, are fined, and 
in reality treated as public nuisances, needing 
SUDPression, 

By our present system of taxation we dis- 
courage the industrious, aud encourage the 
monopolist and land speculator. 

This is thagrantly unjust, and should be 
sWept away! 

ARE YOU WITH US Olt AGAINST Us? 

We hold weekly meetings tor the discussion 
of questions ber ring on this pressing subject, 
and for the propayation of those truths we 
believe iu, If yousee the light as we do, we 
weuld be happy to have your active co-oper- 
ation. If you oppose us, and believe you see 
a fallacy in our position, we likewise extend 
you aw welcome, and will at auy time courte- 
ously grant you the privileze to expose it. 
We have ueither love nor respect for passive 
people. Those who decm themselves finished, 
With nothing left to learn, belony to a pre- 
historic ave, and have no business in this 
pushing, driving: present. 

COME AND SKE US! 

Our club has had one thousand of these 
printed. Several volunteers are now dashing 
oY suitable letters on the face, which we in- 
tend muiline to every sinvle tax man within 
reach, in the hope of stirring them into activ- 
ity. Weshall likewise use them on others 
than single tax men. Many aembers also in- 
tend using them in private correspondence. 

Tmay add that we have had this printed 
matter electrotvped so that auy single tax 
clubs wishing to use this kind of official letter 
paper inay obtain duplicate plates at small 
cust. JOSEPH MCCIUINNESS, Clor, Sec, 

215 Ross street. 


The eastern district single tax club of 
Brooklyn has issued a card for local distribu- 
tion bearing on one side this: 

ADMIT THE BEARER 
toawny 
BRUNATIC ASYLUM 
In the State, 


The beares does not kKaow how the single tax will 
raise his Wages, 


On the other side of the card is printed this 
advertisement: 

“The eastern district single tax club meets 
every Wednesday evening at S o'clock, at 
Oriental hall 16 Bedford avenue. You can 
there learn bow and why the single tax would 
raise Wares, Come,” 


Juvielug Tari? Reformers to delp in the 
Work, 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 26.--The following 
clipping from one of the newspapers will show 
you that thisclab, of whieh Pam a member, 
is determined to have wil persons interested 
in the question of taxation join us; 

Ata meeting of the Roxbury single tax 
club, held last night, it was voted tu invite to 
membership wll tariff reformers who may wish 
to join, and all others interested in the cause 
of the abolition of industrial slavery, 

The Young men’s democratic club of Massa- 
chusetts hus THE STANDAKD amonp tue news- 
papers on its reading table, 

W. [.. CROSMAN, 


“Law and Constitutlocnl Reform,’ 

NeW York, Aug, 1.—The extended novice 
of wy pamphlet by Dr. Leverson which you 
published in your issue of the 7th, led me to 
send fifteen cents tu that ventleman for a 
copy, and T never luid out fifteen cents to 
preateradvantage, Lludvise every single tux 
man (aud every one else) to read it, and let 
us write “Law and Constitutional Reform” 
Upon our, banners plone with “Single Tax,” 


e- e huEO, E. FRaxcois, 
208 West sLirvy-secuud street. 
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Thomas G. Shearmut in the Forum for September, 
Since the mistakes of Moses were so 
triumphantly demolished by Colonel In- 
gersoll, his example has been followed by 
numerous writers, who, possibly because 
they concluded that the Mosaic field has 
been sufficiently occupied, have devoted 
themselves to an equally triumphant dem- 
onstration of the mistakes of | Tenry 
George. Space could not be afforded for 
even an abstract of these brilliant pro- 
ductions. Crushed by the duke of Argvil, 
refuted by Mr. Matlock, extinguished by 
Mayor Hewitt, undermined by Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson, exploded by Professor 
Harris, excommunicated by archbishops, 
consigned to eternal damnation by count- 
less doctors of divinity, put outside the 
pale of the constitution by numbertess 
legal pundits, waved out of existence by 
a million Podsnips, and finally annihila- 


ted by Mr. George Gunton, still Henry 


George's theories seem to have a mirac- 
nious faculty of rising from the dead. 
For it is certain that his general doctrines 
are more widely believed in’ to-day than 
ever before; while theone practical meas- 
ure Which he advocates for present and 
immediate enactment is accepted by a 
vast number of intelligent men on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It is, therefore, 
still worth while to look into this terrible 
delusion, and to inquire seriously what 
are these fatal mistakes which, being so 
often slain, nevertheless live. 

Mr. George has devoted a large portion 
of his famous book, ‘““Progress and Poy- 
erty,” to the assertion and illustration of 
his belief that, all over the civilized 
world, the rich are growing richer and 
the poor relatively poorer. He under- 
takes to trace the cause of the assumed 
evil to the private ownership of land and 


the steady increase of economic rent. He 
insists, with admitted eloquence and 


earnestness, that private ownership of 
land must be abolished; but he proposes 
one remedy and only one, the concentra- 


tion of all taxes upon, ground rent 
alone, He urges that these taxes should 


be increased to such an amount as 
will absorb ground rent, This, in’ view 
of statements made by all Mr. George's 
opponents, would seem to be really only 
a mutter of detail, concerning which any 
one might be at liberty to entertain, as 
Mr. Disraeli used to say, a pious opia- 
ion.” For they all, with one voice, main- 
tain that ground rent would never be 


‘sufficient to meet the existing taxes; and 


so this question, if any of Mr. George's 
critics are correct, could never arise, 

Toa practical mind there are only two 
important questions involved in this con- 
troversy. First, is there anv undesirable 
tendency toward the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of afew? Secondly, 
is the concentration of all taxes upon 
ground rent alone areal, just and effective 
remedy? 


» . « Let us look into facts. As 
lately as 1847, there was but one 
man in this country who was _ re- 


puted to be worth more than $5,000,060; 
and though some estimated his wealth at 
$20,000,000, there is no good reason for 
believing it to have been so great. The 
wealth of his lineal descendants is esti- 
mated at $250,000,000, o1 $50,000,000 each, 
In 1867, in the New York constitutional 
convention, one of the most prominent 
delegates stated that he could name 
thirty men, residing in that state, whose 
wealth averaged $15,000,000 each. The 
St. Louis Globe recently published a list. 
of seventy-two persons who were worth, 
collectively, the whole amount of our 
national debt, averaging $18,000,000 each, 
The wealthiest railroad manager in 
America, in 1865, was worth $40,000,000, 
but not more, His heir died recently, 
leaving an estate of nearly $200,000, 000; 
and there are several gentlemen now liv. 
ing who are worth over $100,000,000 each, 
Within a short period a number of quiet, 


unobtrusive men, of no national fame, 
have died in’ Pennsylvania, leaving 
estates of over $20,000,000 each, Twenty 


living persons, in the oil business, are 
reputed to be as rich. Forty persons 
could be easily named, none of them 
worth less than = $20,000,000, and 
averaging $40,000,000 each At the 
lowest reasonable estimate, there 
must now be more than two hundred 
and fifty persons in this country whose 
wealth averages over $20,000,000 for 
each. But let us call the number only 
two hundred, Income tax returns in 
Great Britain and in the Uni-ed States 
show that, in general, the number of in- 
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comes, when arranged in large classes, 


multiplies by from three to five-fold for 
every reduction in the amount of one- 
half... For extreme caution, how- 
ever, we estimate the increase in the 
number of incomes at avery much lower 
rate than this. At this reduced rate, the 
amount of wealthin the hands of persons 
worth over $500,000 each in the United 
States would be about as follows: 

at $20,000,000 $4,000,000, 000 


400 persons at $10,000,000 4,000,000, 000 


200 persons . 
1,000 persons at $5,000,000. 5, 000,000,000 
2.000 persons at $2,500,000. 5,000.000, 000 
6,000 persons at $1,000,000, 6,000,000, 000 


15,0U0 persuns at $500,000 7,500,000, 000 





$31,500,006,000 

This estimate is very far below the 
actual truth. Yet, even upon this basis, 
we are confronted with the startling re- 
sult that 25,000 persons now possess more 
than half the whole national wealth, real 
and personal, according to the highest 
estimate ($60,000,000,000) which any one 
has yet ventured to make of the aggre- 
gute umount, Nor is this conclusion at 
all improbable. 

Let us test the question in another way. 
Eastern savings banks show an average 
deposit of $565. This sum represents thie 
extreme savings of the average thrifty 
workingmian of the east. But even esti- 
mating that 20,000,000 workers of 1889, 
earning an averare of less than #400 
each, of whom 5,000,000 are women and 
children, have saved, on the average, 





$600, still their aggregate savings 
would not amount to  $12.000,000,- 
000, or $1,100 for each  averare 


family. Let us suppose that the 1,000,000 
workers of superior class, earning an 
average of $1,000 each, have saved $3,000 
—-a monstrous exaggeration, This would 
make their total possessions $5,000,000,- 
N00, The result would be to show that 
21,000,000 persons had saved up io the 
whole course of their tives $15,000,000, 000, 
leaving $45,000,000,000 in the possession 
of not more than 400,000 persons. 

Look again. Excluding churehes, pub- 
lic buildings, etc., from the items of 
wealth enumerated in the census estimate 
for 1880, it is reduced to $41,000,000, 000. 
Railroads, telegraphs, shipping, mines, 
quarries, canals, merchandise, and specie 
count for $13,500,000,000, These eeriain- 
ly do not belong to $400 workingmen, 
#5,000,600,000 is charred to household fur- 
niture, paintings, and jowelry.  Two- 
thirds of this would be an extreme allow- 
ance for the 990,000 families of the 
poorer class: but let us allow them more, 
wnod estinsule the furniture of the 500,000 
richer families at only $5,000 each, Farms 
stand for $10,000,000,000, of which more 
than one-fourth were owned by landlords 
and leased to tenants, while one-fifth were 
so large as to imply wealthy owners; and 
mortvages were certainly outstanding for 
more than one-fifth of therest. Business 
und residential real estate, water power, 
ete., Were estimated at about the same 
value. Of this, at least three-fourths was 
owned by the wealtiny class, either ab- 
solutely or by mortgages, On this basis 
we arrive at the following estimate of the 
possessions, in 1880, of not more than 
300,000 persons: 


Railroads, shipping, mines, 

merchandise, Specie, etc. . $13,500,000,000 
Farms, 45 per cent . . . 4,500, VOU, QUU 
Mortgages oo farms, 20 per 

CeNG . 6 6 we ew ww 1,000,000,000 
Other realestate . ... . 7,500, VOY, OUU 


Furniture, ete. 2. 2. 2. 1 1,500, 000,000 





$28,000, 0CU,0U0 

The total national wealth held as private 
property being $41,000,000,000, this esti- 
mate confirms the previous one, thata 
small minority of the people own two- 
thirds of the uational wealth. Is Mr. 
George so very much mistaken, in view 
of these figures, when he asserts that the 
rich are growing richer and the poor 
relatively poorer? 

A suflicient Cause for the immense and 
erowing chasm between the rich and the 
poor of this country is to be found in in- 
direct taxation. The population of the 
United States has increased in 25 years 
from 85,000,000 to 60,000,000, Let us call 
the average 45,000,000, The average an- 
nual taxes for the same period have been 
about $175,000,000 on imports, $186,000,- 
O00 on domestic productions, $14,000,000 
on incomes, $25,000,000 miscellaneous, 
and $3800,000,000 state and local taxes, 
mostly on houses and improvements and 
personal property, Duties on imports 
have entailed an average increase of prices 
on domestic goods to the amount of fully 
thrice the duties! say %525,000,000, Ex- 
cise duties, by promoting monopolies, 
have largely increased pricer, as in the 





, well knowa case of maiches, where a du- 
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ty of one cent caused an increase in price 


of two cents. Let us, however, call this 
increase only one-fifth of the excise, or 
$27,000,000. But upon these taxes there 
are three profits, made by the importers 
or manufacturers, the jobbers, and the 
retailers, amounting to not less than 20 
per cent in all, or $172,600,000. Two- 
thirds of the state and local taxes are 
paid by middlemen, who of course add 
a profit; but this may be put as low asi 
per cent, or about $10,000,000. The grand 
total now comes to $1,884,000,000 per 
annum, as the uverage annual burden 


borne by the people for twenty-five years | 


past. Of this all was indirect taxation, 
except something over $100,000,000; leav- 
ing the average annual burden imposed 
by direct taxiution at $1,280,000, 000. 

This burden was distributed as equally 
as possible by natural laws, in proportion 
to the expenditure of each income re- 
ceiver in the support of his family. As 
each worker supported, on the average, 
three persons, including himself, the peo- 
ple may be divided into 15,000,000 fami- 
lies,'or rather groups of three(1). On the 
basis of the careful estimate of Mr. Atkin- 
son, 14,000,000 of these must have been 
supported upon incomes of less than $400 
(in my judgment less than $850), 700,000 
on less than $1,000, and the other 300,000 
on larger incomes. The average annual 
earnings of the nation during twenty-five 
years cannot have exceeded $7,500,000, 000. 
Allowing fifteen per cent as savings, 
destruction, and cost of replacement, and 
adding to this the tax burdens, which 
must be paid out of savings, there would 
remain, as the sum expended in the sup- 
port of the people, an average of less than 
$5,100,000,000 per annum, On this the 
burden of indirect taxation has averaged 
25 percent, Weare now prepared to cal- 
culate the effect. 

Suppesing them exempt from taxes, still 
it would be unreasonable io expect the 
mass of the laborers to support. their 
groups of three on ivss than $300 a year. 
Their burden of taxation, chen, has aver- 
aged 24 per cent on this, or $75 a year. Con- 
trast wiih this the case of men who en- 
joved an income of $1,000,000, which a 
fortune of $15,000,000 would on an aver- 
age easily have produced in simple inter- 
est during this period. Allow them $100,- 
OOO each, fora modest diving; on which 
their tax would be $25,000 each. From 
What fund would these taxes be paid? Ob- 
Viously, from what would have been 
saved, but for taxation, not fron: what 
was spent. This fund, in the case of the 
masses, would amount to $100 each; tax, 
875. In thecase of the great millionaires, 
$900,000; tax, $25,000, Tax on the prop- 
erty of the very rich, less than 3 per cent. 
Tux on the property of the masses, more 
than 75 per cent. 

What would be the result, at the end of 
aw year, on these two classes? Assume 
only two hundred such very wealthy men; 
yet their savings would be, under such 
taxation, $175,000,000. Assume oualy six 
hundred more, with incomes of $500,000 
each, Spending $50,000, und taxed there- 
fore $12,500; their net savings would be 
$437,500 each, or $262,500,000 in all, Thus 
eight hundred rich men would save $437,- 
500,000. The savings of the 14,000,000 
laborers could not exceed $25 each, or 
$350,000,000. But if taxes could be dis- 
pensed with, the savings of the millions 
of poor men would have reached $1,400,- 
000,000, while those of the eight hundred 
rich would not have exceeded $450,000, 000, 

Here is a mathematical demonstration 
that the mere fact of indirect taxation is 
sufficient to strip the poor of three-fourths 
of their natural savings, and to concen- 
trate a majority of the wealth of the com- 
munity in the hands of an infinitesimally 
small part of its number, 

What, then, is the remedy proposed by 
the wild fanatic whose blunders we are 
considering? It is threefold, First, the 
total abolition of indirect taxation, See- 
ondly, the substitution of a single tax on 
ground rent, the only sufficient form of 
strictly direct taxation which has ever 
been invented, Thirdly, the gradual in- 
crease of this direct tax, if necessary to 
that end, to an amount sufficient to ab- 
sorb ground rents. This is all. 

The third branch of this proposition is 
the only one which bas bronght the pen- 
alties of everlasting damnation upon Mr, 
George’s head from the hand of Dr. Van 
Dyke. But Prof. Harris and Mr, Atkin- 
son are sure that thev have saved his soul, 
at the expense of his arithmetic, by dem- 
onstrating that rent isa very insignilicant 
item, which would not suflice to meet the 
EEA See ERE G Siti ere OIES Voie eee sas 

(1)The actual number of real families was 


much less. Jt was under 10,000,000 in 1880, 
averaging Ave persons each. 
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present necessary taxes, Assuming for 
the moment, that Mr. George’s arithmet- 
ical critics have delivered his soul from 
sheol, let us try to rescue his body from 
the lunatic asylum. 

Every form of tax upon personal prop- 
erty or improvements upon land, whether 
in the form of a tariff, an excise, a license, 
oraso-culled “direct tax” upon their value, 
is, in the inherent nature of things, an in- 
direct tax. It is and always must be 


shifted frora the original tax pay- 
er to the final consumer, In many 
individual cases the original taux- 


pever is unable thus to shift the tax; but 
ia ‘hatevent he is crippled in business, 
and, if the ditliculty is permanent, he is 
ruined and driven out of business, to give - 
place toa shrewder man, who makes the 
customer pay the tax in the end, with a 
bigger protit than would have contented 
the weaker man, 

There ure no direct taxes worth discuss- 
ing, except the income tax, the succession 
tax, and the tax on lana, valued without 
reference toits improvements. Theincome 
tux opens the door to innumerable frauds, 
and puts a premium upon perjury and 
corruption. If adopted in this country as 
the sole method of taxation, it will open 
the way to such plunder of the honest 
rich as will make them sigh for Henry 
George and his tax on rent. Poor folk 
and raseals will escape from all taxation 
whatever. The succession tax will fall 
exclusively upon the rich. If made high 
enough to support the cost of all govern- 
ment, it will fail, because it will be evaded, 
There remains only the tax on land 
values, or the natural rent of land, irre- 
spective of improvements. 

This tax is absolutely direct. It can-y 
not be evaded. It cannot be shifted by 
the original taxpayer. Thatis an axiom 
of economic science. If it were not so, 
there would not bea particle of the clamor 
which is raised against it. The thunders 
of the pulpit would have slept forever, if 
the Jand owner cowd make peor folk pay 
his land tax with a little profit. The 
adoption of this tax would therefore put 
anend to all the unnatural impoverish- 
ment of the poor and enrichment of the 
rich, which take place under the present 
system, It would amount to a total abo- 
lition of taxation, as to that vast majority 
of the poor who own no land. Whereas 
now they pay both rent and taxes, then 
they would pay rent alone! This simple 
fuct isa complete answer to the inquiry: 
‘How are the masses to get the benefit of 
taxing rent?’ As to such of the poor 
as own land, they would be relieved from 
the taxes which they now pay on perso- 
nal property and improvements, that is, 
from more tax than would be added to 
their land tux. For we need reckon none 
among the poor who own more than 
&3,000 worth of land = clear, that 
being more than the average value of im- 
proved farms; and those who own less 
than £6,000 worth of improved real estate 
are now paying more taxes indirectly than 
they could ever be required to pay under 
the single tax system, 

Let us briefly consider “Henry George's 
Mistake about Land,” as set. forth by Prof, 
W. T. Harris, in the Forum for July, 1887, 
That ‘mistake’ lies in his assumption 
that ground rent woud be sufficient to de- 
fray all the expenses of government, na- 
tional, state, and local, Prof. Harris 
finding that the official assessment of real 
estate in this country, in 1880, was about 
8123,000,000,000, and estimating that this 
was two-thirds of the market value, and 
the value of the land alone about one- 
half of the whole, or somewhat less than 
$10,000,000,000, calculates ‘the ground rent 
at four per cent on this sum, or &400,000,- 
000 per annum; which of course is wholly 
insufficient to meet the taxes of &700,000,- 
000 Jevied in 1880, He then refers 
to Great Britain und Ireland, where, 
he says, land forms only one-fifth of 
the total wealth, with an annual rental 
of £65,.442,000, As British taxes alto- 
gether amount to about £118,500,000, it is 
clear that if this estimate is correct, the 
single tax would not suffice to meet Bri- 
tish taxes, 

Tuking first the case of the United 
States, the census report of 1880 shows 
conclusively that assessments are worth- 
less aS a means of estimating real values, 
They vary from 10 per cent to 70 per 
cent of the true value of real estate; and 
no average can: be estimated from them, 
The census of 1880, upon which Professor 
Harris relies to show the proportion of 
land to the aggregate wealth, and which 
he must not therefore desert for local as- 
sessment tables, contains items of real es- 
tate, including all privileges over land, 
aggregating over $28,000,000,000, Adopt- 
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ing the rule of division between land and 


improvements propounded by him, the 
lowest estimate of pure land valnes for 
1880 would be between $15,000,000,000 and 
$16,000,000,000. There is no estimate 
whatever of wild lands belonging to pri- 
vate individuals, unconnected with farms, 
the value of which could hardly have been 
less than $2,000,000,000; but of this we will 
take no notice. Therentalof four percent 
for 1880, upon which Prof. Harris bases his 
calculation, is utterly absurd, Strictly 
first-class mortgazes could not be placed 
at less than five per cent in the city of 


“New York in 1880; and such mortgages 


averaged, the country over, nearer seven 
per cent than six. It is impossible that. 
the ownership of land, which is no better 
than a second mortgage. should not, on 
the average, produce a rate of interest 
higher than a first mortgage. The lowest 
rate of interest to be allowed on the value 
of land would therefore be six and one- 
half per cent. But to this must be added 
the amount of taxation which actually 
fell upon land values in 1880. This could 
not have been Jess than one-hall of one 
percent. Such taxes, being paid by land- 
lords and not by tenants, necessarily de- 
preciate the market value of the land; and 
this amount should be either added to the 
rent, or deducted from the amount ex- 
pected to fall upon lands in consequence 
of the adoption of the single tax, since 
this falls upon it already. 

It follows that the efround rent of the 
United S'ates, in 1880, was considerably 
over $1,000,000,000. The taxes for that year 
were about $700.000,000. But of this, 
$100,000,000 was levied only tor the pur- 
pose of phin,g up asurplus. Tne necessary 
taxation wus only $690,000.000; and the 
land owners of the Un.ted Srates would 
have been able to pay all taxes and yet 
retain a very large surplus. The value 
of landin the United States is now not 
less than $2)3,009,000,000; but the rate of 
interest is lower, and cround rent has not 
increased in equal proportion to nominal 
values. 

Turning to Great Britain, the mistakes 
of Prof. Harris can be readily shown to 
be vastly greater than any mistakes of 
Heory George, His fundamental errors 
are three. He mistakes the rent of acri- 
cultural lands alone for the whole rent of 
the United Kiogdom; he mistakes the 
valuation of “houses” for that of struct- 
ures atone, without the lots beneath 
them; and he assumes that railways are 
not built upon land. The following are 
the official figures for 1884. taken from the 
twenty-eighth British Inland Revenue 
Report, to which we append a very low 
estimate of the proportion of mixed land 
values which should be charged to ground 
rents alone: 

BRITISH PURE ANNUAL LAND VALUES, 1884. 
Lands, returned as such . . .)) £65,442.000 


Manors, tithes, fines, ete... . 843,000 
Fishing and shooting rights . . 572,000 
Markets and tolis. . 1... =; 607,000 

£67, 474, 000 


BRITISH MIXED ANNUAT LAND 
VALUES, ISS4. 
Houses and lots.) .£127,050,000 
Canals, water works, 
mines, gus, iron, ete, 28.581,000 
Railways... . . 88,050,000 








£152,481,000 
Oue-half of these values as lund . £91,241,000 





Total land values . 0. 0.) .) £158,715,000 


Now the whole net amount of British 
taxes is £118,500,000. But of this over 


_ £27,500,000 is already assessed upon pure 


Jand values, The adoption of the single 
tax would therefore increase the bur- 
den upon Jand only by £91,000,000, 
The net rental value of land being 
over £15%,000,000, it follows — that 
the land owners of Great Britain 
and Ireland could pay all national and 
local taxes, and still retain for their own 
benefit the comfortable margin of £67,- 
000,000, Prof, Harris will do well to study 
his statistics carefully before he again un- 
dertakes to exhibit “the mistakes of 
Henry George."(1) 

Mr. Shearman then goes on to make 
short work of Mr. Gunton, showing by 
official figures that the reutal value of 


a 
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(1)Professor Harris quotes Mulhall as proof 
that land” in the United Kingdom is worth 
only £1,737,000,000, in a total of £8,720,000,- 
000, or one-fifth of the whole. But Muy hall 
distinctly shows that this amount includes 
only agricultural land (“Dictionary Statis- 
ties,” 5); and be very properly recoguizes 
houses and railways as real estate, stating 
(p. 250) that sixty-two percent of -British 
wealth consists of real estate, Jt 1s notori- 
ous that the mere land occupied by British 
railways Was enormously costly, and is nuw 
worth far more than it cost. Land alone, on 
Mulhall’s showing, forms one third of British 
Values, just a8 it does in America. 
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real] estate in the United Kingdom instead 
of being but eleven per cent of the cross 
produce, as claimed by him, is twenty- 
five per cent, and disposing in the same 
way of Edward Atkinson by declaring 
that on that gentleman's own figures two- 
thirds of the ground rents of Boston 
would provide for all local, state and 
national taxes on that city. 

Concluding that the single tax, there- 
fore, would be “a real, effective and 
adequate remedy for the present unjust 
intervention of the state in faver of the 
rich und against the poor,” Mr. Sbhear- 


j an continues: 


There still remains the question: ‘Is 
the remedy just?’ Many of Mr. Georyre’s 
critics (notably Mr. Gunton) are debarred 
from raising this question, since they as- 
sert the absolute right of the state to deal 
with all property as may be deemed ex- 
pedient. 

But the majority of them are better 
represented by Dr. Van Dyke, who thinks 
the proposition of Mr. George ‘“thor- 
oughly unrighteous.” So far as we can 
make out, this is because the state has in 
the past allowed private individuals to 
appropriate land and its rent to their own 
use, and is therefore estopped from taking’ 
away that rent by taxation, But land 
has always been taxed. In most of our 
large cities it is now theoretically taxed 
at least two per cent on iis value; often 
three percent. Why should a tax of two 
or three per cent be just and righteous, 
but a tax of four, five or six per cent incur 
penalties of everlasting damnation? Is 
it because land is especially singled out 
for taxation? Then is there not at least 
equal wickedness on the part of congress, 
which for half 4 century singled out the 
business of importation as the only subject 
of taxation, and still taxes it ten times as 
heavily as anything else?) Does the wick- 
edness consist in taxing land up to its full 
value? Then is it not equally wicked to 
tax the poor man’s window glass one 
hundred per ceat upon its value? Does 
the wickedness consist in imposing a tax 
for the purpose of accomplishing some 
ulterior result? How about our whole 
tariff legislation, which is avowedly 
maintained for an ulterior purpose? 
How about the tax on bank notes, which 
was levied for the express purpose of de- 
stroving state banks? How about. the tax 
on oleomargarine? It is wicked to tax 
property out of existence, without giving 
compensation? Why do not those whe 
urge this plea petition congress for com- 
pensation for those whose wealth has 
been destroyed and whose occupation 
has been taken away by taxes avowedly 
levied for that purpose? Not one of these 
critics has ever suggested such a petition; 
not one of them would sign such a peti- 
tion; and not one of the many thousands 
who have suffered from such tax laws 
ever thought of presenting such a peti- 
tion, 

Judged by any standard which has ever 
been applied to public affairs, even by 
clergymen, the proposition of a single 
tax on laud values is perfectly reasonable, 
moral and honorable, As to the amount 
of such a tax, that is a question to be de- 
cided by a wise expediency. There is not 
the slightest moral obligation on the part 
of the state to make the tax small, or to 
leave any margin to lund owners, so long 
as no more is taken than is needed for 
the honest use of the state. 


It is not necessary to follow any further 
the proposition of Mr. Greorge to increase 
taxation up to a point which would prac- 
tically absorb all ground rent. Every 
one of the critics who has discussed the 
point at all has committed himself to the 
theory that no such artificial increase of 
taxation would be necessary to absorb 
rent, Moreover, it is not a practical ques- 
tion at present, and will not be for a very 
long time to come, if ever. Taxation 
rises quite fast enough, without artificial 
efforts to increase it. In forty years, in 
Ohio, population increased 100 per cent, 
ussessed wealth 1,000 per cent, and taxa- 
tion 1,860 per cent. It is sufficient: for 
the present to show that the actual 
remedy proposed by Henry George for 
the evils of our present social condition, 
the only practical measure which he asks 
to have adopted to-day is areal remedy, an 
adequate remedy, anda just remedy. The 
criticisms of his adversaries have been 
directed ta mere side issues, to his minor 
aryuments, to his intellectual processes, 
to his illustrations, to anything except 
the real pith of the matter in hand, Not 
one of them has really wrestled with the 
problem; not one of them (except Mr. At- 
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kinson) has been even approximately cor-. 


rect in his statistics; not one of them has 
failed to commit mistakes in his reason- 
jug and his esleulations far more serious 
than any which can be fastened upon 
Henry George. 

"  TiioMas Ci. SHEARMAN, 


STRAWS WHICH SHUW THE WIND. 


Lieutenant Governor Jones says he thinks 
that Goveruor Hill bas had euough of the 
governorship. If be hasn't the better class 
of citizens has had enouweh of the Hill kind of 
goverporship.-—[Oueida Dispateb. 

Why in this free country should we ever be 
afraid of freedom, unless it is thata little 
freedom—iike a little learning—is a danger- 
ous thing? Then let us vo in for much free- 
dom; even free suffrage for free wotnen. As 
for my part you may add free trade, free air, 
free sunshine, free land, free eternity.—[J. L. 
Caldwell in Texas Christian Advocate. 

In St. Louis the street sprinkling is paid for 
out of a fuad provided by atax levied on 
each front foot of the laud atfeeted. This 
was bruurht about by the single tax men.— 
(Chicago Globe, 


When conditions are such that labor must 


go from monupolist to millionaire pleading, 
“Piease, for the sake of churity, give me 
leave to work,” it-is a dark Lour tor the land 
where it is so.—[Washington, D. C., National 
Economist, 


In Kalkaska county, Michigan, Assessor 
Mead is a single tax man. He bas broken up 
the pine barouies by assessing the piue lands 
atv their value relatively to improved land. 
Toe effect bas been almost mavical, The 
harons were forced to cub the timber inte 
lumber or to give up their boldiogs. A boom 
foliuwed the assessuiwuts, whieu have been 
made for three years.—[Cutcagu Glube. 


Now we subinit that the question of taxing 
laud values as the sule suurce of public 
revenue bas got beyoud the staze at which it 
is a suffl-ieut auswer to call the theory a 
“fad”? aud its udvocate a “crauk.” Heury 
Georgelsm Is nothing mure oor less than 
pure, uodiluted free trade. Free trade is the 
sistem approved in theory, aud applied par- 
ually, by Great Britain, the country to which 
the Canadians lock for au example, It can- 
not be Jaugbed vutoel court.—[Hamilton, Out., 
Times, 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 

The following list contuins the names and 
addresses of men active iu the singlo tax 
cause 1n their respective iocalities, with whom 
those wishing to join in the movement may 


communicate: 


Akron O—Jas RK Angier, 109 Alivn street. 

a rh oie ¥—Robert baker, oor sec Single Tax club, 
178 Madison aveuue James J Mahoney, ree sec, 5 
Myrtle avenue; uy © Roshirt, 22 Third avenue, 

Alhambra, Moun ‘ler— Mrs Josephine Soatr, 

Altoona, Pa—C LU ishler pres; Db Lo Munro, recording 
secretary single tax club. 

Amsterdam, N ¥Y¥—-Hurvey Book, 

Anacostia, D C—Carroll W Sinith, office Anacostia tea 
company, Harrison and Monroe streets, 

Anton Chico. N M—Lewis T Granstam. 

Ashtabula, Ohio—A Db Strong. 

Ath ns, Pa~aArthur L Pierce. 

Atlantu, Ga—John C Keed, lawyer, % 1-2 Marietta 
street. 

Auburn, Me—H G Casey, secretary Single tax club. 

Auburu, NS ¥—Daniel Peacock, president; HW Bene 
diet, secretary Single tax club, College aalt 

Augusta, Ga—L A Scnomidt, 53) Lincoln street. 

Avon, N Y—Homer Sabin. 

Ballston Spa, N ¥—Richard Feeney, 63 MUton avenue 

Balumore, Md—John W Jones, 1% N Bond street: John 
Salmon, 415 N Eutaw street: Dr Wm N Hill, 1438 E 
Baltimore street. 

Bath-on-tue-Hudson, N ¥—Matthew (© Kirseh. 

Bayside, Long lsiand, N Y—aAntonio M Molina. 

Braceville, Ul—Willam Matthews, secretary Tartff re- 
form club. 

Bradford, Pa—J C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
club, 26 Newell place. 

Bristol, Dbak—W E Brokaw. 

yhorrae Paka N Y—E W Dundon, 88 Maiden lane. 

Boston, Mass—Ed win M White. @8 Maio street, Chariles- 
tou, J K Roche, 2 Converse avenue, Malden; Hanitin 
Garland, chairman Single tax league, Jamiaten Plain: 
Joti Liavis, 23 Geornird st., Harrison square. : 

Brooklyn, No Y¥—Siogle tax club, 56 Livings-onst, 

Bulfalo, NY—H BBoddenburs pres Tox rerocm club 
o@4 Clinton st, CCG Whittemore, see, 88) Wrobing on 
btreet; reception committee, 8 Co Rigrers, 196 Ver- 
Mont street; Robert White, 650 Mit street: TM. 
Crowe, WO, TT ELK stieer, 

Burlington, lowa—James Luve, bookseller, or Kichard 
Spencer, 

Cambridgeport, Mass~Wm A Ford, 166 Norfolk street 
Lecretary Single tux organization, : 

Cantsteuo, N Y—-H W Jolson. Po box 5, 

Canon City, Col—Frank P Blike. Mb. 

ete O—S J Haurmount, M D, president single tax 
club, 

Cape May City—Wm Porter, box 57, 

Chamoverlain, Dak—James Brown, 

Charles City, lowa.—Irving W Smith, M D, office oppo 
rite Union house. 

Chicago, Il—Frank Pearson, 45 La Salle street; T. W, 
Wittier, secretary Single tux club. 426 Milwaukee 
ave, Warren Worth Bailey, pres 8 T club, 1% 5th av, 

Gincinnaul, Q—Dr David) De Beck, 19 Wesi Ninth 
street; Joves’s news and stationery store, 272 Vine 
atreet; beadquarters Siagle tax club, Or.tz builuing, 
f@cor Fuurth and Sveautnore, 

Clauvon, Ala—vU M Mastin or Alex G Dake, 

Cleveland,O—C W Whitmarsh, 4 Euclid avenue; Frank 
L Carter, 132 Chestnut street. 

Chaton, Ind—L OG Bishop, editor Argwa. 

Cohovs N VY--J 8 Crane 

eel Cake tries F Smita, proprietor Commercial 

otel. 

Coluinbus, O—Fdward Hyneman. 3481-2 Bouth High 
stipeet, 

Black Diamond, Cal—Jeff A Balley, 

Cramer Hill, Camden county, NS J—Chas P Johnston. 

Danbury, Coni—sam A Matin, 34 Smith street, 

Dayton, O—W W Kile, 33 E Fifth street; J G@ Galloway, 
263 Samuel street, 

Deuver, Col—Andrew W. Elder, 

Des Moines, Jowa—L Jo Raosun, president Single tag 
club; John W King, secrebary. 

Detroit, Mich—J K Finehart, 45 Waterloo street; J F 
Duncan, %79—Third street, secretary Tax reform ay 
somation: 8 ( Howe, 644 4th av 

Diamond Sorings, Eldorado county, Cal~J Vo Lanston, 

Dighton, Mass—aA Crass. 

Dunkireé, N Y¥—Francis Lake 

Kast Cumbnuge, Mass—J F Harrington, 8t Jonn’s Lit 
erary Institute, 

East Orauge. N J~KEaw C Alphonse, 345 Main gt. 

Bast Northport, Long isiand, N Y¥=J K Sudverd 

Bast Rindge, N H—EKuward Jewetsh 

Elizabeth, N J—Benjamin Urner. 

Elmira. N Y¥—Wiliam Bereman, 712 Kast Market atreet. 

Englewood, [U—W_ b Steers. 

Gvansvitie, Ind—Charles G Bennett, 2 Upper Third 
street 

Fitenburg, Mass--it u Terry, 

Farnongton Towa W linge welb 

Flushing. L l—Dan © Beard, 

Poacroft, dle uibby, 

Nid el sat ~ aa NOS a 
en Cove, Long isianoa, wer i) . 

Q@iendiva. Moneea H Sawyer, here Loremer 

Glens Falls. N Y—Johu H Quinian. 
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Gloversville, N Y¥=Wm CG Wood, MD. 

Grand View-on-tbe-Hudson, N Y¥—-Henry L Hinton. 
Harrison, Tex—! J McCollum. . 
Hartington, Neb—Johp H Felber, 

Haverhill, Mass—Arthur F Brock, 


’ Helena, Mont—Judge J M Clements, secretary Montana 


single tax dasocuttion. 

Horneidlsville. N Y¥—-George H Van Winkle, 

Hottes. Kan—J J Avery, 

Hot Springs, Ark—W Albert Chapman, 

Hoostek Falls, N ¥— FS Hanimoena, 

Houston. Tex—H F Ring, vorporation attorney, 

Hutehinson, Has--J G Matcoun, MD. 

(lion, N ¥—George Smith, PO dux WR, 

[ndianapous, tnd—L PP Custer, president BSingie tax 
league bestal belColis Meridian st, Chas H Krause, 


bookieeper. Vor negut’s hardware store, B Wash at. « 


Ithaca, N Y=—C C Plati, druggis., 75 East State street. 

Janvier, N J—-B B Walsh. 

Jersey City, N J—Josepou Dana Millcr, secretary Stand- 
ard Stole tig ctob, 86 bee averiue, 

Kansas City, Mo—Chis EH Retd, 21% Highland avenue 

Kenusha, Wis—W DD Quigley. 

Kelthsburgh, HI—M MeDoniald. 

Kingston, N ¥—Theodore M Romeyn. 

Lansingburgh, N Y¥—James McMann, 2] Eigniuenth st 

Lonsdale, KRl—Dr L. F. Garvin. ; 

Lewiston, Me—F D Lyford, 8 Cottiyze street, 

Lexington, Ky—James hrwin 

Liithe Rock, Avrk—Sel T Clark, 

London, Bngland—Willinm Saunders, 17? Palace Cham. 
bers, Westminster, 

Los Angeles, Cal—W H Doage, &™ North Alameda street; 
W A Cole, 149 South Hill; or A Vinette, PO Stition F, 

Lowell, Mass—Henry Hobertsou, 5 Metcalf block, Kid- 
der street. 

Lyle, Mino—C F Wenham, 

Lynchburg, Va—Thos Williamsor, cor Fifth and Church 
sLreets, 

Lyun, Mass—Theodore. P Perkins, 14 South Common 
street. 

Madison, Dak—The Lake ST club, HH Kvenson 

Mahanoy City, Pu-J oN Becker, prenideut ree trade 
club: Robert Richardson secretary. 

Maldeo Mass—UGeurge W Cox, G-enwood street. 

ALantstee, Mich—Atvert Walkiey or Wot Hau 

Marnstleld, O—W J Higgins, manarcer Western union 
telegraph office, 

Marivoro, Mass—Geo A E Reyoolds, 

Marlborough, N Y—C H Baildon. 

Mart. Tex—Jd L Culd wall, chairman Ninth congressional 
diBLrict organizer. 

Marysville, Mont—8S F Ralston, 8r., president Montana 
Shv1@ Lak asseclarion, 

Massilion, O—Vietor Burnett, 7d East South street. 

Mauritius, Indiv Oceau—Robert A Rohan, § Pump 
street, Port Louts. 

Memphis, Teun—R @ Brown, secretary Tariff reform 
cluo, 59 Madisen street; Bolton suuto, 225 Alabama 
street, 

Middletown, Conn—John @ Hopkins, P O tox 58h 

Middlewwno, N ¥—Chas H Fuller, ¢P O box i1& 

Mtiwaukee, Wis—Peter MeGull, 147 Fourth atreet. 

Minneapolis, Mina—C J Buell, president Single tax 
lengue, $02W Franklip avenue; EL Ryder, secre. 
Lary, 

Mop | Ala—E Q Norton, 24 South Hoyal street 

Mt Pleasant, luowa—A O Pitcher, MD. 

Mt Vernon, N Y—Jd B Luttbeg. 

Murrayville, 1u—Willtan) Camm, presiaent Democratie 
club, 

Nashville, Tenn—Mrs Wm Mian, 212 N High atreet, 

Nepotinet, Mais—-Q A Lotirup, meamver Heocy George 
late 43 Waloust street, 

Newark, N J—Hev Hugb O Pentecost. 5 Oriental 
street, 

New Brighton, Pa—Jobn Seitz, 1) North Broad way, 

Newburg, N Y—DJ McKay, secretary Single tax club, 
Ws Broadway. 

Newburyport, Mass—Wm KR Whitmore, secretary Mer- 
rimaeassembly, dierald offlce, 

New Haven, Conn—Willard Db Warren, room i, 102 
Orange street; Altred smith, 105 Day street 

wew Orleans, La—~Joun 8 Walters, Maritime associa. 
tion. 

Newport, Ky—Joseph L8chraer, secretary Single tag 
lexgue, 47 Southgate street; Wc James, 69 Taylor 
street. 

New Westminster, Brit Col~Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax reform association. 

Norfolk, Va—Edward K Kobertson, secretary Alpha 
club, V. O. drawer di. 

North Adams, Miass— Willard M Browne, 18 Marshal 
street; 63 Myers PO bux 887. 

North Spripgicld, Mo.—-K PF Alexander, 1636 North 
Boonville street. 

Norwalk, Conn—James H Babcock, lock box 52 

Oberun, O—Edw B Haskell. 

Viean, N Y—George Ball, pres Bingle tax association 
Timothy Horan, sec, 8) Rallroaad street, 

Oly moa Wash Ter—Alexander Furguhar, Adam street 

Omaha.Neb—Jotin E Emblen., $22 Virginia avenue; Perc 
Pepoon, pres stugie taux club, 112 8 5th street; C 
Beckett, see, bo Wweor W7th apd Blondo streets. 

Ordway, Dak—K H Garland. meniver Tax reform asso 
clatlon 

Oswepo, N ¥—Alex Skillen, 16) West First street. 

Owepo, N Y~M J Murray, 18 Malp st. 

Passaic. N J—J J Baraard, iss) Vashlogton place 
Paterson, N J—E W Nellis, Chairinan Passaic count 
Blagie tax Cleveland campaign committee, 89 No 

Malu street 

Parkersburg, W Va—W I Boreman, member of Single 
tax league. 

Pawtucket, KR I—Kdward Harker, 2 Guoding atreet. 

Perdieton, Ore—OC S Jackson. 

Peoria, Hl—J W Avery. 

Phitadelphia, Pa—Wm J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or A. H. Stephenson, 216 Chestnut street, secretary 
Henry George club 

Piermont, 8 Y~—Charles KR Hood, P O box 13, 

Pittsburg, Pa—Mark F Roberts. 147 U4th street. 

Portiand, Ore—8 B Kiggen, 44 Stark street. RH Themp. 


son. 

Poughkeepsie, N Y—Willam © Albra, 

Providence—K I~Kobert Grieve, 32 Button stieet; 
Dr Wm Barker, pres. Khode Island single tax ashe 
Clallon, 

Pulaski, N ¥Y—C V Harbottle, 

Ravens wood, [1l—W H Van Ornum, 

Reading .Pa—Chas 3 Prizer, 1013 Penn street; Charles 
Cor khih, 1a N 6th street. 

Revugid's Bridge, Conn—John Carreer, box W, 

Richmond, dud—M Hitchie, 915 South A streets J. 
Lif, 166 South Third street, 

Ridgeway, N Y—-D C Sullivan, 

Kiver Falls, Wis—Georze H Bates, 

Rochester, N ¥—Charles Avril, 7 Morrill street. 

Raselle, N J~HRead Gordon, 

Rutland, Vti—T H Brown, 11 Cherry street, 

Sau Diego, Cal—A. Hi ver, 108 lth street. 

Ban Francisco, Cal—Jvuuge James G Maguire, Superto 
court. 

sap Luis Goispo, Cal—Mrs Frances M Milne, 

Seatiie, Wash Ter—Alexacder Walk 

Seneca Falls. N Y—Wio H Adkinson, P O oox 56 


Sharon, Conn—A J Kost wick, libranan Singie tas club, 


Shenanioah, Ma-—Morris Marsh, president Single tay 
club: Thos Potts, secretary, 

Southboro, Mass—S MW Mowes. 

South Gaston, N C—W LM Perkins. 

Sparrow Bush, Orange county, N Y—C L Dedrick, 
president Progressive assuciation; John Steehan, sec 
retary. 

Spirlt Lake, lowa—J W Schrimpf, secretary Tariff re 
form club. 

Spriouwtietd. WL—-dames H McCrea, secretury Sangamon 
staele tax ehub, 625 Black avecjuwe, 

Springtield, Mo-H AW Junemian, 665 Nichols street. 

Sv. Lous, Moma Mo Hotta, ay N 6th street, preaf- 
dent Single taa league; J W Stee, 2213 Eugenia 
Street secretary, 

Stockton, Cal—D A Learned. 

Stonepam, Wass—be WoSymington Brown, 

Streater WH, —George @ Guenther. 

Byracuse, N Y—i! K Verry, 149 South Clinton street; 
or FA Paul.s Walton street; or James K McGuire, 
secrerary Sings tay club, 59 Greene street. 

Seabeck Wash Ter—bk b Morrow, 

‘Toledo, O--d P Travers, secretary Single tas club, No}, 
HQ Summit street, 

Tacoma, Wash Ter—F C Clarke, 1908 K at. 

‘Poronta, Ont st Weod, 68 Lower Venauley st, 

Trenton, N J—-H RR Matuews, § Howell strees. 

Troy, N Y—b B Martis. 

Tuckahoe, N Y~Albert O young. 

Unionville, Conn—John McAuliffe, 

Utica, N ¥—Thoumas Sweeney, 166 Elizabeth street, or 
Daniel M Buckley, grocer, southwest corner Firat ang 
Catharine. 

Victoria, &O}W L sinton, Eand NK ER Co, 

Vincennes, Ind—Hon Samuel W Willams, rooms Jang 

Wane Tus erankdralyel 163 south 4th 
aco, Tex—Frank Grady, lawyer, south 4th str 

Waketield, Rh l—David Hurrower, bros 


Worcester, Mass,~—K K Kage, wake View 
N ¥—dose u Bulleriand. re 
Youngstown, O—iilly Radcliffe, Radcliffe bo 


Ranesvilie. Qhin-W HW laugheat. 7 Van Hues viveat: 
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Our protection contemporary the Press 
has undertaken to attack the trusts 
which Mr. Blaine declared to be lurgely 
private affairs, Admitting frankly that 
trusts cannot be broken up by direct legis- 
lation, it proposes to destroy them by 
abolishing the tariff on trust products, 
and it is just here that it gets into trouble. 
It first assures its reader that trusts are 
not fostered by the tariff, but originate in 
“free trade” Eneland, and would be much 
stronger here if we had free trade; it then 
proposes to slaughter them by putting on 
the free list all articles the American 
producers of which have formed a trust. 
This is free trade as to such articles, and 
to the uninitiated it seems a little queer 
that free trade should be both a way of 
strengthening trusts and abolishing them, 
If free trade in trust products will abolish 
trusts, why will not free trade in all 
products abolish them more effectually ? 
And if free trade in all) things fosters 
trusts, how can free trade in’ trust prod- 
ucts abolish trusts? The Press will find 
it hare io answer; but we do not care 
very much whether it answers or not. It 
is enough that the Press is becoming a 
free trade journal, no matter how irrega- 
lar its logical processes nor how slight the 
free trade it proposes, We cannot ex- 
pect much free trade sentiment all at 
once from such a source, nor great regu- 
larity of logic in a paper that has fallen 
into the habit and labored under the 
necessity of advocating tariff protection. 
But if the Press leads the republican 
party in the future as it has in the past, 
the democrats will have to move along 
the lines of tariff reform much faster 
than they have done, or free traders will 
be tempted to go over to the opposition. 
That the Press has already influenced its 
party would appear from the declaration 
of the Iowa republicans in their platform, 
in which they demand “protection of 
American industry when it does not foster 
trusts or trade conspiracies.” By all 
means let us congratulate these Jowa re- 
publicans on their proposition for abolish- 
ing so much of “protection to Amomean 
industry” as fosters trusts and trade con- 
spiracies. Strictly the proposition would 
do away with all protection, but let us be 
content to accept the narrow interpreta- 
tion which would do away with so much 
as the republicans agree has the effect of 
of fostering trusts, That done we may 
depend on the etfect to help us to do more. 
It is now in order for the Press to specify 
the duties which in its opinion fosters 
trusts, so that we may know definitely 
what duties it proposes to abolish, 


A correspondent of the Individuatst 
has discovered an infallible test of true 
reform, Hesays that “true reform was 
never popular and never willbe,” Itis by 
an application of this test that he proves 
the single tax movement erroneous, for 
that it is becoming popular he says is not 
denied, This makes a bad ontlook for 
‘true reform” in this country, where a 
reform must become popular before it can 
be adopted; but it bas the merit of ex- 
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plaining why ‘‘true reformers,” who never 


reform anything, reject the single tax as 
too practical for warm hearts and yearn- 
ing souls, 





The Journal of United Labor under- 
takes to apply the term ‘‘unearned in- 
crement” to other things than land. It 
would include in the term all accumula- 
tions of whatever character above and 
beyond a fair return for actual work of 
brain or muscle in their production. Who 
is to measure fair returns for actual work 
of brain or muscle? The only fair return 
is the whole product.” We know of noth- 
ine short of this. But who can say what 
is the whole product of one’s labor of 
brain or muscle, when many men of 
different skill, capability and industry, 
are employed in producing any complete 
article and bringing it to the consumer? 
How is the value of that article to be 
divided among its producers? It is be- 
yond human ingenuity to devise a plan 
‘that will even approximate to justice. 
But no human plan is necessary. Natural 
law will do the work, and do it with sub- 
stantial accuracy in any stage of materia! 
progress, if natural law be not trammeled 
by human legislation, The aggregate of 
production is divisible into two parts. 
One partis due to the laber of individ- 
uals as such, and the other to the power 
of association. The latter is measured by 
the land values of the community; the 
remainder belongs to individuals accord- 
ing to their several contributions, Rent 
and wages are the two parts of a whole. 
As the power of association increases, 
rent asa proportion also imcreases and 
wages diminish, And, since that to which 
rent attaches, the land, belongs equally 
to all, justice is done in respect to so much 
of the product, if it be equally enjoyed. 
But wages cannot in justice be equally 
enjoved, for each individual is entitled to 
share in proportion to the value of what 
he does, To arrive at that value he must 
compete with his co-laborers for those 
advantages which are measured by the 
value of land. Thus his individual wages 
are measured; and though the more he 
cives for rent the less he will have for 
waves; vet, since he shares equally in the 
common fund created by rent, no injustice 
indone him, anda fair measure of in- 
dividual wages is secured. 

There is no such thing as an “unearned 
increment” of property that is not de- 
rived from a special privilege. Products 
of labor of a kind that are freely pro- 
duced and freely exchanged are incapable 
of attracting an increment not earned by 
their owner. All increments in such 
cases are, in the last analysis, wages, 

The Detroit Advance makes a good sug- 
gestion at an opportunetime. It calls for 
a cessation of the clamor about politi- 
cians, demanding that it either cease or 
become more discriminating. ‘There are 
politicians,” it says. ‘‘who are faithful to 
the trusts reposed in them, and there may 
be others who are the contrary.” This 
clamor about politicians is a senselessly 
undiscriminating one. Most corrupt poli- 
ticians are more the victims of vicious 
conditions than willing subjects of bad 
motives, and many politicians are, as 
the Advance says, faithful to their trusts, 
To attach odium tothe name is not likely 
to augment the latter class nor to encour- 
age reformin theformer, It is well, also, 
to consider that the politician is usually a 
fair representative of the average senti- 
ment of his community, and that when 
he is corrupt it is his constituency quite 
as much as himself that needs purification, 








In saying that socialism means the sup- 
pression of the individual, the Commercial 
Advertiser is right; but when it declares 
that in this country class distinctions are 
unknown, and that the workingman’s 
welfare depends upon a fair field and no 
favor, it states what it ought to know to 
beuntrue, Itis true that class distinc- 
tions are not specified in our laws, but like 
the drummer's overcoat in his bill of trav- 
eling expenses, though not specilied, they 
are there all the same, Great wealth in 
the midst of poverty makes class distine- 
tions as well defined and aa hard to break 














through as any that are directly created 
by royal patent: and great wealth in the 
midst of poverty is possible only through 
special privileges When the law gives 
to some an absolute right of property in 
the only natural opportunities of making 
a living, which in justice belong to all, it 
diverts the wealth that labor perennially 
produces from the laborer to the priv- 
ileged, and makes class distinctions. here 
where only a little while ago they were 
so confidently supposed to be impossible, 
that the supposition survives with the 
Commercial long after the distinctions 
are a generally recognized fact. And 
how can the Commercial, a free trade 
paper, utter such an absurdity as that the 
workingman's welfare depends upon a 
fair field and no favor? Has it forgotten 
the protective tariff, has it been hiring a 
protectionist to write its editorials? 
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The increase of all values in Cook 
county, Illinois, in the past year, accord- 
ing to the assessors, is less than $4,000,- 
000. Chicago is in Cook county, and ac- 
cording to this exhibit Chicago is rather a 
slow going town after all, 

Nor does Ilinois seem to be a very en- 
terprising state. In that state they tax 
nearly all kinds of personal property. If 
amanowns so much as a pair of shoe 
strings it is the constitutional duty of the 
assessor to consider his case with judicial 
care, as that ofaman who probably ought 
to pay a tax. MTilinois aims to tax every- 
thing; and therefore it is that the tax re- 
turns of that state may be presumed to 
give with substantial fullness the property 
that her citizens own. And so we learn 
that the total amount of personal prop- 
erty in the whole state of IHinois is less 
than $148,000,000. Poor Illinois! Or poor 
constitution. Which is it? 

The Phonograph, of Garden City, South 
Dakota, in replying to a letter from W. 
E. Brokaw, thinks it hits the single tax 
idea a deadly blow when it says that 
‘under the single tax system a man might 
own «aw fot worth $200, which would be 
taxed, of course; but he might have a 
buiktiug thereon worth $2,000, and coods 
therein worth $5,000, yet nothing would 
be taxed but the lot.” This, according to 
the Phonograph, does not seem in har- 
mony with common sense. The Phono- 
graph is quite right, if the kind of sense 
that prevails in Garden City prefers va- 
cant lots to stores and goods, Nothing is 
so discouraging to vacant lots, buildings, 
goods, dogs, and so on, as heavy taxation. 
People always get along with just as little 
as possible of anything that comes under 
the shadow of a high tax. It is wise, 
therefore, for the people of every locality 
to exempt what they want and lay taxes 
heavily on what they do not want. Thus, 
if itis vacant lots they want in Garden 
City, and not goods and buildings, let the 
good people of that locality by all means 
make taxes light on lots and heavy on 
goods and buildings. But if they prefer 
buildings and goods to vacant lots, let 
them make land values bear the burdens 
of taxation so that buildings and goods 
may go free. Of course they cannot vet 
rid of land by taxing it. What there is of 
the land will remain just where the Al- 
mighty placed it, taxes or no taxes. But 
they can get rid of vacant land by taxing 
land values, That is to say, the vacancy 
will disappear though the land will re- 
main. The Phonograph would do well to 
think the matter over, and decide whether 
it prefers vacant land to buildings and 
goods before deciding that the single tax 
is contrary to common sense, 








THE SECRET BALLOT IN KENTUCKY. 

At its last session the legislature of 
Kentucky passed a secret ballot law 
which in its essential features is in ac- 
cordance with the Australian system, 
Subjected twice to a practical test it 
proved entirely satisfactory--so satisfac- 
tory that its constitutionality was at- 
tacked by the machine manipulators in 
the pretended interest of illiterate voters, 
The law required the voter to go alone 
into one of the compartments and prepare 
an official ballot according to his choice, 
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unaided except by the previous official 
publication in the press or by hand bills 
of the names of nominated candidates, 
This provision the court of appeals of the 
state held to be unconstitutional on the 
ground that the illiterate voter was de- 
prived of reasonable means of voting in- 
telligently, and therefore was denied that 
freedom and equality at elections which 
the constitution of the state cuarantees, 

The clause of the constitution of which 
this provision of the Kentucky ballot law 
is held to be an infringement requires 
that “all elections shall be free and 
equal.” That a law which really impedes 
the voter would be in contlict with this 
clause no one doubts. To require ballots 
to be printed ina foreign language, for 
example, would constitute such an im- 
pediment. But a reasonable regulation 
for the greater security of the ballot can- 
not be regarded as an impediment be- 
cause it may put some people to an in- 
convenience,, And the most that can be 
said of the Kentucky ballot law is, that 
out of the necessities of the case it com- 
pels illiterate voters to go to the trouble, 
by no means a great one, of learning to 
distinguish, on the ballot he receives, the 
names of candidates printed in’ the lan- 
guage of the country. This is no more 


an interference with equality of suffreee, | 


nor indeed so much, as the imposition of 
a poll tax, which the same court that 
holds the Kentucky ballot law to be un- 
constitutional has sustiined. Or, tu se- 
lech an instance in’ closer analogy, sup- 
pose the ordinary mode of voting to be 
Viva voce, would a daw. requiring a 
printed ballot interfere with the freedom 
and equality of the suffrage? It cannot 
be supposed that it would, and it: has 
been held that it would not. It would be 
no argument against sucha law that it 
impeded the iNiterate. Improvements in 
the mode of voting cannot be rejected on 
constitutional grounds because they hap- 
pen to require incidentally of an illiterate 
class some effort to enable them to un- 
derstand a ballot plainly printed in the 
language of the country, As it is now, 
the illiterate are at a disadvantage in 
point of secrecy as wellas of convenience, 
for before they can vote they must ex- 
pose their ballots and take risks of deeep- 
tion. It is difficult to avoid the inference 
that the judges of the Kentucky court of 
appeals have givea the benefit of a doubt 
as to the reasonableness of a regulation 
to people who thrive by manipulating 
elections through the purchase and in- 
timidation of voters, 


But it is useless to kick against the 
pricks. The highest court of Kentucky 
has decided that the convenience of its il- 
literate citizens is superior to secrecy of 
the ballot, and some means must be de- 
vised of securing the greatest secrecy 
consistent with that decision. The second 
Saxton bill, passed in New York last 
winter, met the objections that seem to 
have weighed with the Kentucky court, 
by providing for a fac simile ballot. This 
ballot was to bein all respects the same 
as the official ballot, except that it was to 
be printed on paper of a dilferent color, 
and was not to be voted. Any voter was 
allowed to take afac simile ballot into 
the booth with him, having previously 
marked it to suit his wishes, and from 
that to copy the marks upon the of- 
ficial ballot. This was at once a con- 
venience to the intelligent voter and an 
aid to the illiterate. Theintelligent voter 
could prepare his vote at home on a fac 
simile ballot, and when in the booth could 
copy the marks rapidly upon the official 
ballot which he received there and which 
alone he could deposit as his vote; while 
the illiterate voter could have the fac sim- 
ile ballot prepared for him before going 
to the polls with at least as much security 
against deception as he has now, and 
with an opportunity to make enough in- 
quiries of friends before voting, to enable 
him to change it. 


Another device, adopted we believe by 
one of the western states, is to print the 
hames of candidates in a different color 
for each political party, But a court that 
could solemnly declare the Kentucky law 
unconstitutional would have no difliculty 
in disposing of the color device ina sim- 
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ilar manner; and on the whole we are in- 
clined to think that the Saxton device is 
the best so far proposed for aiding illiter- 
ale voters without impairing the secrecy 
of the ballot. 

For a time we must expect to be both- 
ered with pettifogging objections to de- 
tails of the secret ballot law, but as the 
law goes into use in different states under 
the protection of courts constituted of in- 
telligent judges who appreciate the sacred- 
ness of the ballot in a republic, pettifog- 
gers will disappear and the ballot law 
will crystallize throughout the Union into 
the form best adapted for accomplishing 
its object. 





SOCIETY NOTES. 


On Tuesday evening the first grand ball of 
the summer at Newport was given by Mrs. 
R. T. Wilson, and was a beautiful affair. 
Tapestries of the richest colors, silks, satius, 
curpets, rugs, and embroideries combined 
with « profusion of hot-house plants and 
flowers to make the ballroom a bower of 
beauty; and when the Maypole figure was 
danced, und its thying ribbons were caught 
by the pretty and graceful dancers,the effect 

yas indescribably picturesque. From the 
opening of the ball—when Mrs.- Wilson stoo 
with her three beautiful daughters—Mrs. 
Goelet, Mrs. Herbert and Miss W,lson— 
grouped around her to receive her guests, 
until the tinal breaking up at ++ a. m., nothing 
was done or left undone that could detract 
from or indd to its success.—[N. Y. Sun, Aug. 
2), 

The house is filled with a mass of humanity 
all anxiousas to the means of a livelihood, 
and careworn, haggard aod prematurely 
aged by strain of a ceaseless battle for life. 
One flat will suffice to show the circum. 
stances under Which human beings can live 
and stili be human, Two rooms; two fami- 
lies, seven persons; one bed, supported by a 
pair of carpenters’ trestles, aud on it a hol- 
low cheeked, wild eyed young woman, re- 
duced to the gauntness of a skeleton. Only 
yesterday a baby was born to her, and fortu- 
nately, or unfortunately, according to the 
view you take of it, the little one yielded up 
its life after the second gasp of tenement 
ozone. The woman had neither purse nor 
doctor, und when we find her she is in need 
of food and nursing.~—[From a description of 
the work of the New York World corps of 
physicians. 

The late William Thaw of Pittsburg, Pa., 
had $1,000,000 invested iu the Inman steam- 
ship line, $3,500,000 in a 10,000 acre farm and 
$1,000,000 tu Pennsylvania railroad stock, and 
a large amount of money invested in other 
enterprises. Itis said that he spent $200,000 
a year in charity. 


Cennie Bubbins, the poor mother of four 
children, was taken to Bellevue hospital last 
week from the tenement No. 9 Monroe street. 
Trouble and bard work and the incessant 
fever of pover:'y bad destroyed her reason. 
James Bubbins, her hnsbaud, is on the island, 
whence he seidom comes long enough to do 
an honest da: s work. Mrs. Bobbins long 
had been the sule support of the family, and 
a week ago begin te be “out of her head.” 
Friday night she became violently insane and 
tried to choke her mother anc her children. 


John I. Blair, ‘ue New Jersey railroad king, 
who recently testified in «a legal proceeding 
that he was wor. from $40,000,000 to §s60,- 
000,000, says that he laid the foundation of 
his fortune by travping when a boy. 


John B. Hunt, a voung man living in the 
flat of Mrs. Mary J. Rogers, No. 208 East 
126th street, committed suicide last Sunday 
by shooting himself through the heart. A 
year ago Huat, who ws then a collector for 
the Metropolitan insuravce company, boarded 
with Mrs. Rovers. His age was twenty-two 
years. Soon after he went to Europe, but 
he returned four weeks ago on the steamship 
Arizona. He went to Mrs. Rogers and told 
her that the business upon which he had gone 
abroad had been a failure, and that he was 

enniless. She consented to his remaining at 

er bouse until he found a situation, but it is 
supposed that he became despondent over 
his reverses, and so put an end to his life. 


Out of 769 deaths in New York city during 
the weck ending August 24, 493 occurred in 
tenement houses. There were 252 deaths of 
children under one year of age. 


Nerth Dakota Leadn. 
Harrisburg Patriot, 

The North Dakota constitution provides for 
Q& tux assessment upon uncultivated land, 
making the rate the same for such land as 
upon land cultivated. Thisis a partial victory 
for the Henry George or single tax people, 
who were ably represented in the constitu- 
tional convention. If the provisions of the 
constitution should be ratitied by the people, 
and there is little possibility of its being dis- 
upproved, the speculators in land will seek 
elsewhere for a tield in which to ply their vo- 
cation, 

There will be no “unearned increment” 
where the tax assessor levies the tax upon 
uneultivated land according to what its 
value would be in the possession of those who 
wonld cultivate it; and as there is no raason 
in justice or equity, why the enterprising cit- 
zens of Dakota should pay tribute to a few 
speculators, who if not for this tax would 
neither cultivate the land nor sell to those 
who would, it is hoped the assessors will not 
fail to do their duty The strongest point in 
Henry George's argument for assessing land 
upto itsfull rental vaiue is demonstrated 
every day, and in every town ind city of the 
Union, by men who, holding land available 
for building sites, neither improve, build upon, 
nor sell to those who would, 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. Charles Bosburg, of Charles J. Bosburg 
& Son, Parkersburg, West Virginia, is in 
New York fora few days. He gives aglow- 
ing account of the results of the missionary 
work being done by the Single tux club of 
Parkersburg, Thev have regular meetings 
every Saturday, but are far from resting at 
this, and hold numerous small meetings when- 
ever they can throughout the adjoining 
country. The Parkersburg Sentinel, 2 dem- 
ocratic paper, never makes an issue without 
having scmething in it about the single tax. 
W. I. Boreman, a most energetic man, is 
president of the club. 


James A. Herne, the well known actor, in- 
tends that the brethren of his profession 
shall know exactly how he feels about the 
single tnx, He has bad printed on his busi- 
ness envelopes, in black tyne, the following: 
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RENTS WILL RE LOWER, 
, and Wages Higher, 
UNDER THE SINGLE TAX SYSTEM. 


A. J. Wolf, one of the valuable members of 
the Manhattan club, who has been in the west 
for some months past, returned to this city 
last: week. 

It is said that Mrs. William Waldorf Astor 
is setting the 400 the example of going to bed 
nightly at 10 o’clock. Most of her tenants 

’ wo to bed earlier than that, in order 
that they may be able next day to do th: 
work that pays the rent that enables her to 
maintain the position that allows her to set 
the fashions for the 400. 





M. H. DeYoung, proprictor of the San 
Franciseo Chronicle, has his eyes on aseat in 
the United States senate. 


Morris Van Veen has returned from his va- 
eation. He was up along the coastef Maine. 
One of his favorite means of recreation was 
to turn conversations in the direction of the 
tariff. He says it is the favorite topic of 
thought. He was at a social gathering of 
ladies and gentlemen at Bar Harbor one 
evening when the subject came up, and soon 
all other gossip was dropped and the people 
present gathered arovnd him and a Canadian 
friend, who was a thoroughgoing protec- 
tionist. Mr. Van Veen argued from ti:2 sin- 
gle tax free trade standpoint, and succeeded 
in vanquishing his opponent. At the con- 
clusion of the discussion Mr. Van Veen apolo- 
«ized to the ladies for having introduced a 
topic usually tabooed at social gatherings. 
The ladies with one voice asked hit to with- 
draw all apologies, and assured him that the 
discussion had been an unexpected treat, and 
that they had been greatly interested. They 
complimented him by saying they had 
learned something they never knew before 
as to the real truth contained in the doctrine 
of absolute free trade. Bar Harbor at the 
time of Mr. Van Veen’s visit entertuined 
President Harrison as a guest, and was there- 
fore overtlowing with protectionists. 

Edison, the electrician, has received from 
King Humbert the iusignia of a grand officer 
of the crown of Italy. This makes Edison a 
count and Mrs. Edison a countess. Who 
knows but this may be a starter for an 
American nobility. 

Frank Mayo, the actor, is going to Austra- 
lia this winter. He is very much interested 
in the single tax movement, while not one of 
itssupporters. He has been unable so far tosee 
why it is wrong to tax a man on all his pos- 
sessions, real and personal. But he does 
good work, for in four cases out of five he 
converts men tothe single tax by the argu- 
ments he uses in opposition to it. He isa 
good actor, and will meet with success among 
the antipodeans. 


Edward Bellamy, the author of “Looking 
Backward,” is a native and resident of Chi- 
copee Falls, a quiet village near Springfield, 
Mass. He is thirty-nine years of age, though 
his face, which is strong and earnest, hardly 
looks it. He tas an attractive personality, is 


‘cordial in his manners, and talks easily and 


well. He was married seven or eight years 
ago, and has two children. 

General W. T. Sherman had a hard time of 
it in the Catskills. Whenever he went near 
where a brass band was playing they insisted 
on playing ‘Marching Through Georgia.” 

J. K. MeCGuire is stirring things in Syracuse. 
A day or two after the “farmers’” conven- 
tion, held in Syracuse three weeks ago, the 
Courier printed an address on taxation which 
Mr. McGuire had intended to deliver to the 
convention, but which was shut out by the 
chairman. The publication of this address 
has attracted wide attention up the state, 
and Mr. McGuire has received numerous ap- 
proving letters, But he has also received 
others which, while not of disapproval, have 
shown that some of his points were not clear 
to their minds, So tast week the Courie7 
printed a second letter from Mr, McGuire 
(viving ita position of honor on the first page), 
in which he answers these friends, The 
Courier headed it “Cracking Hard Nuts,” 
The reading of the questions and the answers 
showed that the “nuts” were not so very 
hard, after all) Mr. McGuire ,is a young 
mun, just turned twenty-one. A correspon- 
dent in Syracuse, speaking of him, says that 
his two Jetters—the one on the single tax and 
the answers to doubters—bave created & pro- 
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found impression, and, what is better still, 
that “Mr. MeGuire has made hundreds of 
converts to the single tax in Syracuse during 
the past month.” —- 

Henri Labouchere is coming to this coun- 
try this fall, —— 

Wilkie Collins is short and delicate look- 
ing, with very small hands and feet. 


Ov England’s civil pension list are the 
names of two ladies directly descended from 
Damel DeFoe, author of “Robinson Crusoe,” 
who receive $375 a year each. 


Single Tax Johnson is a cat who would de- 
light Judye Maguire. He has four white feet 
and a white tip to his tail, so that if he were 
not named Single Tax he might be named 
Tip. He is very large and very handsome, 
and beiongs to Tom L. Johnson's mother. 
His lines have fallen in pleasant places in the 
new house which Colonel Johnson is fluishing 
at Fort Hamilton. This house, « one-storied 
cottage from the road, is a four storied man- 
sion from the bay. Its hack yard stretches 
out into the water and furnishes a fine swim- 
ming ground, Its ample verandas command 
a magnificent pancrama, and every vessel 
that passes in or out New York harbor passes 
before them. Colonel Johnson, who com- 
manded the Third trans-Mississippi (confed- 
erate) regiment during the war, was for 
many years superintendent of a large Chris- 
tian Sunday school in Indianapolis, Since 
his removal to Fort Hamilton he goes to 
Brooklyn every Sunday to teach a class in 
the Christian Sunday school there. Next 
year, in company with several ministers of 
the Christian denomination, he proposes tu 
visit Evypt, Turkey and the Holy Land. 





A. J. Moxham of the Johnson steel rail 
works and president of the Johnstown single 
tux club, who so distinguished himself by 
organizing order and relief in the great dis- 
aster, has been in New York fora few days 
during the week. He says that land in 
Johnstown has increased in value since the 
flood, while land in Moxham has gone up in 
value even more, 

Thomas Ritchie, president of the board of 
trade of Belleville, Ontario, recently de- 
livered a lecture before the Knights of Labor 
in the Opera house at Belleville, which has 
been published and is being largely circu- 
Jated. It isa well considered inquiry into 
the question of the unequal distribution of 
wealth, and a clear and concise exposition of 
the sipgle taux both as a fiscal measure and a 
social reform. —— 

Mr. Jumes A. Herne starts on the road 
soon, appearing at Troy, September 2, in 
“Drifting Apart.” This is not the drama 
spoken of in THE STANDARD as touching upon 
the single tax, but it isa very touching story 
of New England coast life, very life-like, full 
of humor and pathos. Mrs. Herne, an artist 
of great delicacy and power, is fully in syim- 
pathy with her husband on the land question, 
and understands the problem thoroughly. 
They will aid Professor Garjand in producing 
his play as soon as the time is ripe forit. Mr. 
Herne brings “Drifting Apart” to Brooklyu 
on the 16th of September. 





The Secret. 
W. AR. Thayer in The Atlantic, 
I have heard a fearful secret: 
To the Shah I will not tell it; 
I will hide it from my sweetheart, 
From my merry, dear companions, 
When they ask. 


This is it: The clod 1 trample 

Was the skull of Alcxunder, 

Aud the waters of the ocean 

In the veins of haughty prnces 
Once rau red. 


And the dust-clouds of the desert 
Where the lips of lovely women: 
Where are they, and they who kissed them? 
Power dies, and beauty passes— 
Naught abides. 


Where is Jamshyd, and his beaker! 

Solomon, and where his mirror? 

Which of all the wise professors 

Kaows when Kaus and Jumshyd flourished— 
Who can tell? 


They were mighty, yet they vanished; 
Names are all they left behind them; 
Glory first, and then an echo; 
Then the very echo hushes— 

All is still. 


O my Shah, ask not my secret! 

Sweetheart, I must hide it from you! 

They who hear it are not merry: 

Power dies, and beauty passes— 
Naught abides. 


What Protection has Done in One Jnustance. 
New York Posa 

John Lees & Sonof Philadelphia have made 
an assigument. The firm has been in the cot- 
ton manufacturing business for nine years, 
About two years ayo it began the manufact- 
ure of fine ginghains and cotton goods, and 
up to the tine of the et era fave em- 
ployment to 100 hands. “Our failure,” said 
the senior member last night, is due directly 
to an overstocked market, but [ must admit 
that itis indirectiy due to the tariff on raw 
material. With the raw material free, we 
could have reached out in other directions, 
und IT am fully convinced there would bea 
general diversification of industries, Unless 
congress removes the tariff on wool, it won't 
be long before some of the largest factories 
in this country will be compelled to close 
their doors,” 
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Fathor Huntington Among the TlfinolagMt- 
llers,. 


a 





New York World. 

A dispatch from Streator, Tl, on Satur. 
Jay says, the appearance of Father James 
O. S. Huntington, of this city, on the 
streets of that town, clad in his black cas- 
sock, caused a sensation, which was 
heightened by his admission to the secret 
meetings of the striking miners, The dis- 
patch also states that he prevailed on the 
strikers to rescind the violent resolutions 
adopted ata previous meeting and to con- 
sent to more moderate measures, 

This is not the first time Father Tlunt- 
ington has identified himself with a strike, 
During the ostrich feather workers’ lock- 
out in this city last winter he raised $2,000 
for the girls. Since then the Father has 
been in -the vicinity of Syracuse, taking 
prt in the discussion of labor questions 
in the Knights of Labor local assemblies, 
and some of his friends here stated that 
he was going to give up his priestly office 
and devote his time and ability to the la- 
bor cause. 

Father Huntington, who is a member of 
the Protestant Mpiscopal order of the holy 
cross, first came into public notice by 
making several speeches during the ma- 
yoralty campaign when Henry George 
was a candidate, 

Father Huntington is the son of Bishop 
Huntington, of the diocese of central 
New York, and had he been worldly- 
minded and ambitious to rank high in 
the Episcopal church, or preferred an 
easy and fat living, could have obtained 
either place. He became early attached 
to the extreme High church party, and 
took the vows of celibacy when he en- 
tered the order of which he is a member, 
He has devoted his life thus far to the 
work of the Holy Cross mission on Ave- 
nue © and Fourth street, Tle has made 
the habits and mode of life of the work- 
ers his special study, residing in’ their 
tenement houses a janakine of their 
food. A few years ago Father Tlunting- 
ton began to study the labor question, 
and found he could be of service as a 
Knight of Labor, and even the radicals 
of District assembly 49, who look upon 
clerpymen, doctors and newspaper men 
who desire to enter that order with sus- 
picion, haveonly the warmest expressions 
of admiration for the young father’s un- 
selfishness and religious zeal. 

It wasas a Knight of Labor that he 
gained entrance to the Miners’ assembly 
in Streator, and his counsel as a fellow 
knight, seeking the welfare of the worke- 
ers, has no doubt had its effect. 


Early Land Laws of Rhode Intund, 
Sidney S. Rider in Providence Book Nutes, 

Recently while on some investigation re- 
lating to the settlement of Showomet, or 
Warwick, my attention was arrested by va- 
rious orders relating to land tenure made by 
these pioneers us disclosed in their earliest 
records. 

No man could bold land for speculative 
purposes. No man could by his individual 
ownership of land prevent unother man from 
using that same land in case the first owner 
did not put it to immediate use. A man 
might buy and be assigned land, but if he did 
not at once occupy, it was taken away from 
him aod given to some one who would do so. 
No man could control the earth in Showomet, 
to the detriment of him who actually desired 
to use it, asits Creator designed that it should 
be used. There could be no holding for a 
rise. No writer of Rhode Island history has 
ever noted this curious fact. It was the 
foundation law of the land at its settlement, 
and yet when men to-day advocate a retura 
to it, they are denounced as enemies to all 
good government. 


Workers Here and There, 
New York World. 

A western protection journal notes, as 
though it were a new concession for that 
brainy free-trader, Henry George's observa- 
tion, since his return from Kurope, that ‘‘on 
the whole the condition of the working people 
in this country is better thuu in any part of 
the old world.” 

This has been true for the past hundred 
years, alike under low tarilfs and high tariffs, 
and it would still be true if we bad no tariff. 
Why should it not be the case? Where in the 
old world is liad so pleatilul and cheap, the 
actual resources of the country so rich and 
varied, the opportunities for labor so abun- 
dunt, and the povernment and institutions of 
the country so favorable to the rights and 
privileges of man, us here? 

The only American industries in which the 
condition of the working people approximates 
to that of the same class in England or in Eu- 
rope are those which ure ‘“protected”—for 
their proprietors. VThe coal-miners in north- 
era Illinois and in many other parts of the 
bituminous region are no better off at any 
time, und just now are in a much worse 
plight, than the miners of England. The 
sume is true of the cotton-mill operatives at 
Fall River. They work more hours, produce 
# third more cloth, and bave less to show for 
it atthe end of a year than the mill hands in 
Kogland., The condition of the “protected” 
clothing-makers inthis city, us recently dis- 
covered and po‘trauyed by a delegation of 
their competitors from Boston, cannot be sur- 
paswed for slavishness wand squalor in the 
worst sweat: shops of London, 

The fact that the employers of this Jabor 
are more favored than they are abroad is 
pretty clearly indicated by the present aux: 
lety of British gold” to seck investment bere 


| for the purpose of sharing the tariff bounties, 
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HEAD OF GOLD AND FEET 
OF CLAY. 

Sermon by Rev, BE. PP. Foster, of Cincinnati, 
fn the Adams Memorial Presbyterinn 
Church, New York City, Aug. Tt, PSSo. 
Prov. xxx, 8-—-Give me neither poverty 

nor riches; feed me with food convenient for 

me; lest bbe full and deny Thee, and say who 
is the Lord, or Jest E be poor and steal and 
tuke the uname of my Lord in vain. 

We are living in that period of the 
world’s history which has alforded) the 
sharpest contrasts beween wealth and 
poverty, The books of knowledge have 
been opened, revealing hitherto un- 
dreamed of riches in the creat stere- 
house of nature. The discovery of a 
new world by Coltunbus has been paral- 
leled by other eager explorers in’ other 
domains. Fire and water have been re- 
garded as mortal enemies ready to de- 
stroy one another when brought into 
contact. Lo! from their union there has 
sprung not annihilation of each other 
but the colossal power of steam, working 
more wondrous marvels than the fabled 
genii of the Arabian Nights in) their 


*Thotisand and one Greations. ‘The nyriad- 


minded genius, Shakespeare, did not dare 
to go beyond the thousht of virdling the 
earth in forty minutes, and with him it 
was but a fancital fairy’s midsummer 
night's dream, not to be wrought out 
with any human powers. That now 
would be lageing travel, forthe lightning 
winged messenyver that has entered into 
the service of man. A book was formerly 
a luxurious treasure bevend not only the 
hope or the expectation of the great 
multitude, but’ beyond their desire also, 
for it would have been to them a sealed 
mystery. A Bible was worth as much 
asa house ora farm. But the clicking 
types with magical effect have brought 
the treasures of antiquity and of modern 
thought to every doorstep freely as the 
sunlight streams from the unclouded sky. 

Riehes, we have been warned, were in 
danger of taking to themselves wings 
and flying away. But in modern days 
riches seem to have taken to themselves 
wings in order that they might tly, not 
away from, but to, the nations of Chris- 
The fortunes of fifty years ago 
of which men heard or read with. amaze- 
ment, have dwindled into insignificant 
ridges beside the mountain ranges, Audes 
and Himalayas of accumulation, which 
since that time have lifted themselves to- 
ward the clouds, According to the census 
of 1860, the national wealth of the United 
States amounted to $16,169,000,000. 0 In 
1880, in spite of the fact that one of the 
most tremendous wars of the world liad 
been waged within our boundaries, with 
wide wasting destruction on every hand, 
yet the national wealth had increased to 
the sum of $43,642,000.000, an inerease in 
those twenty years of 170 percent. On 
the other hand the tremendous fact con- 
fronts us, that as the mountain ranves are 
cleft by gloomy valleys, so the greater 
part of this vast addition of wealth has 
concentrated itself into a comparatively 
few hands, and wherever there is bound- 
less wealtn there is to be found also fath- 
omless destitution, 

It is admittedly a fact that the dispar- 
ity of fortunes is rapidly increasing, The 
rich are petting richer, and the poor, 
comparatively at any rate, are getting 
poorer, There is undoubtedly some cause 
in the constitution of modern society that 
is working out that result, Wider and 
wider grows the vulf that yawns between 
the high plateaus upon whieh the rich 
have their homes and the lowland flats 
upon which are huddled the tenements of 
the poor, It requires no superhuman 
gift of prophecy to tell that this tendency 
of affairs cannot continue to work unin- 
terruptedly for very much longer, Hither 
there-must be some remedy set to work, 
some counterbalincing cause that will 
turn the stream of tendency toward an 
equalization of possessions, or the fretting 
waters at the base of the height will un- 
dermine them at Jength, and the upper 
crust of society will break through to the 
lower, withan awful convulsion that will 
alinost crush the fabric of civilization and 
religion. 

The lessons of past history if glanced 
at, will show us that the nations that 
plunged into the seething whirlpool of an- 
archy and revolution, and fievy disruption, 
stood upon just such a brink as the one 
upon which the foremost nations of mod- 
ern civilization are now standing, When 
the head of society becomes a head of 
gold, and the feet of society become feet 
of clay, then comes overthrow. Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon, in the pride 
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of dominion said, “is not this great, Baby- 
lon, that I have built for the house of my 
kingdom, by the might of my power and 
forthe honor of my majesty?” “While 
the word was in the king's mouth, there 
fell a voice from heaven, saying, O king 
Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is spoken, thy 
kingdom is departed from thee.” 

It was in the midst of the luxurious 
drunken feasting of Ning Belshazzar that 
wmysterious hand traced the letters on 
the wall, while up from the drained bed 
of the river Euphrates, crept the Persian 
army, and with wild uproar touched the 
torch to the palaces, and in smoke and 
blood, they tumbled in confusion. 

The proud Roman walked the streets of 
that city on the Tiber that he boastfully 
ealled “the efernal city,” and exulted in 
the thought that to bea Roman was great- 
erthanaking. Deluded pride. Just as 
in our day, enormous estates were gather- 
ing to themselves the wealth, the splendor, 
the power, but also the luxury and the 
corruption of a world. Haughty patrician 
against the despised plebeian. Revelings 
in the palaces, and the streets of Rome 
becoming one vast alms house, where 
bread was thrown to the ragged, hungry 
multitudes, as if they were wild dogs 
howling for bread or for blood, Rotten- 
ness seized upon the heart of Rome. Over 
the palaces of the rich and over the rook- 
eries of the begrar poured the tide of in- 
coming barbarisns. Do you say that 
there are now no unexplored regions from 
which can march the barbarian hosts to 
desolate ond destroy civilization and ve- 
ligion? Be not too sure of that. The 
storm center of our modern civilization is 
the city. In its alleys and slums and 
drinking places there gather the froth 
and the blackness of the rising tide. 

A taste of what is possible was given a 
hundred years ago. Rome had gone down, 
and upon its ruins was built) up modern 
Europe. Against its walls dashed the 
raging hosts of Mohammedanism. They 
were fronted by the Hammer, Charles 
Martel, and with tremendous strokes he 
crushed them backward, bruised and 
bleeding. Foes now showed themselves, 
not from without but from within, The 
great estates of France in the time of the 
bourbons bexan to draw to themselves 
like mighty maelstroms all the resources 
of the Jand. There was corresponding 
destitution amony the peasantry, and in 
the city among the rabble, the despised 
poor peop’e or “profetarians.”” Pile heavy 
weights on the top of a wheel and nothing 
on the bottom. It quickly revolves. Pile 
all the wealth of society on the top, and 
nothing at the bottom, and there will 
speedily be a revolution. So it was in 
France. The wheel revolved. The bloody 
triumvirate, Robespierre, Danton and 
Marat rode to the top. The guillotine 
was setup, and all day long its reeking 
knife went chop, chop, upon the necks of 
the choicest citizens of France. The gulf 
that yawned between the top of society 
and the bottom, between the aristocrat 
and the proletariat was filled by the 
corpses. 

Tluman nature remains now the same 
that it has ever been. What history has 
shown us as taking place is thereby 
proved as possible again. The conditions 
that preceded such violence then,are form- 
ing once more, It is luxury on the one 
hand and destitution on the other—the 
palace ever against the poorhouse, It is 
no alarmism that speaks of these things, 
Christianity is intended to be the conserva- 
tor of order and righteousness. ‘Peace 
on earth” was the song of the angel 
messenger at the wdventof the Redeemer. 
Jesus taught two commandments as those 
ou Which hang all the law and the 
prophets. Both “love.” One of those 
two is love to man, While the Master 
said that he came ‘not to bring peace on 
earth but asword,” while he teaches us to 
be good soldiers and to tight the good 
lizht, yet the aim of the soldier is not 
war, but peace. He who delights in war 
for war's suke, isa demon. But while the 
Christian desires peace, he knows that 
there can be no lasting peace except upon 
a firm and true basis. 

Therefore it is that the bible tells us to 
prove all things, Religion is not like the 
foolish ostrich of the desert, that when 
danger threatens thrusts its head into the 
sand that it may see nothing, True re- 
hgion is willing to look dangers in the 
face that it may remedy or meet then, 
It feels that to do otherwise would be 
traitorous to its Lord, 

Then comes the question, Has religion 
anything to say to these great inequali- 
ties in the condition of men, that, every 
thoughtful writcr will tell you, hang a 
threatening mountain over us? 








spreading himself like a green bay tree. 


house? Is nature itself nigeardly 2 
Bes . 








The answer is that if these inequalities 
are the result of God ordained causes, 
then religion must hold her peace. Where 
she cannot comprehend, she can still 
make no complaint if assured that things 
are as God has planned and placed them. 

But on the other hand, if these things 
are the result of one-sided selfish human 
laws, not based on divine truth and 
tighteousness, then religion would no 
longer be religion if she were not to utter 
her protest. 

Now that there is appalling destitution 
among men and women, especially in the 
poorer parts of our great cities, admits of 
nodenial Tt is true that much of itis 
due to the vices of intemperance, indo- 
lence and extravagance. If vou that are 
in prosperous circtumstances choose to say 
that it is beeause vou are peculiarly 
righteous that the Tord has blessed 


vou above your fellows, you have the 


privilege of doing so, and yet vou 


ought not to be forgetful that some- 


times those whom the Lord loves 
He chastens. It will not do to say 
that temporal prosperity is always a proof 


of righteousness, for David says: CT have 


seen the wicked in great power and 
The patriarch Job, we are told, wasa 
perfect man and upright, one that feared 
God and eschewed evil. His property 
vanished like the morning dew. “Mark 
the perfect man,” says the Psalmist, ‘and 
consider the upright, for the end of that 
man is peace.” Yes, the end of every one 
who holds fast his integrity will be peace, 
but that does not disprove the fact that 
all along his pilgmmaze through earth he 
nay be sorely tried of Satan. There is 
many a gray-haired Dorcas, whose life is 
fragrant with good, who vet sits ia lonely 
sarret or crowded tenement house, while 
blinding tears make it scarce possible for 
her to thread her needle. If even the Son 
of Man had nowhere to lay his head, is 1t 
strange if others also who finally ob- 
tained a good report, vet here on earth, 
us the apostle tells us, wandered in 
deserts, and in) mountains, and in dens 
and caves of. the earth, destitute, atfiicted, 
tormented 7 

Weill, who is to blame for it? Is God to 
blame? Has he made the earth too nar- 
row? Hus he put nothing in the store- 


Listen to an eloquent Fourth of July 
orator, and you can scarcely believe after 
that, that in this country at any rate 
there is not an abundant supply for all 
its inhabitants. Here him tell of its three 
million square miles, superior to all of 
Europe in broad extent of fertile soil. 
Hear him describe its yellow oceans of 
tossing grain, its fields of cotton and of 
corn, its tremendous reaches of forests, 
its exhaustless mines of coal and iron, its 
spouting wells of petroleum or natural 
gas, its commodious harbors and majestic 
rivers. He needs not go beyond the 
truth to draw a picture of unexampled 
abundance, If any one in these United 
States is hungry it is not because God 
has not filled the storehouse of nature, 
packing it full from cellar to garret. 

We have sixty-five millions of people 
here, a mere handful in comparison with 
the magnificent natural resources God 
has given, Rev. Dr. Strong, in his little 
book entitled “Our Country.” calculates 
that we could not only support but enrich 
a population of a thousand millions, 
That is possible even with our known and 
used methods of production. At any 
rate, it isan absolute certainty that if 
there be want in any corner of America, 
we cannot blame God with not having 
made provision enough for all. 

It is the glaring inequalities in this 
distribution of wealth that is adding fuel 
to the fires of the volcano of social dis- 
content, that for the present smoulders 
beneath our feet and occasionally only 
emits sulphurous smoke or arouses ap- 
prehension by ominous rumblings, 

But the objection comes readily enough 
to any communistic division that if to-day 
all property should be divided equally, in 
a week or a year there would be as much 
inequality as ever and a new division 
would be required, and thus there would 
be perpetual unsettlement and disorder, 
Yes, that objection holds good, but there 
is a still stronger one that the church and 
religion can urge. That is, it would be a 
divect violation of the commandment of 
God; it would be robbery, to take forci- 
bly from the rich to give tothe poor, 
Such a mensure would be wild anarchy, 
not to be thought of for a moment, 

The Bible law is that the poor shall not 
be favored, and that the rich shall not be 
favored, That is, each must be dealt 
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with justly. But if it can be shown that 


our human-made laws favor the rich, and 
take from the poor man so subtly that he 
is not aware of it, then the course for re- 
ligion and justice is plain. Itis simply to 
advocate the change of such one-sided 
laws, 

It has been calculated that the effect of 
our taxation laws is precisely that. It 
has been calculated that from what the 
common laborer, from what the washer- 
woman, could save above his or her liv- 
ing, the taxation laws take from every 
dollar some eighty-three cents; similarly 
from every dollar of the savings of the 
average rich man thirty cents; from 
every dollar of the enormously rich rail- 
way kings and lords of finance three 
cents. ; 

What makes inequality in social condi- 
tions? Brains has much to do with it, 
temperance has much to do with it, econ- 
omy has much to do with it, industry bas 
much to do with it. Godliness, says the 
word of God, is profitable, for this present 
life and for the life to come. The church 
of Christ must advocate with all its might 
the virtues. But at the same time to tell 
the poor man, that the cure for financial 
distress lies wholly in’ these things, while 
at the same time when he attempts to ex- 
ercise economy, the taxation hand of his 
country, if calculations are correct, se- 
cretly abstracts cighty-three cents out of 
every dollar of his possible savings, and 
only three cents out of each dollar of the 
money king's savings, is to mock the poor 
man with a falsehood, It is to treat him 
as Tantalus was treated in the fable from 
which we get the word tantalize. What 
would you think of the consistency of the 
burglar who came into your house by 
night and stole your day's savings, or 
eizhty-three cents out of every dollar of 
it, and in its place left a tract on the bene- 
fits of economy and temperance? You 
believe in economy and temperance but 
you would not relish the sermon from such 
a source, 

A most intelligent Christian man, whose 
father’s name has been given to a large 
district of the city of Cincinnati, said to 
me that the masses of the people could 
never be educated up to see this question 
in ifs true light; that such education 
would only come through a terrific revo- 
lution of anarchy and bloodshed. Let us 
hope that he was too fearful. With the 
law-making power in the hands of the 
people, as it is in America, there is no 
need of revolution by force. It rests with 
the educated and church-going people of 
the land, however, to say whether or not 
it shall come. What we in our pride call 
the “‘lower classes” of the people, will not 
revolt if the upper classes will give them 
justice. Says Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong: 
“The classes from which we have most to 
fear are the two extremes of society—the 
dangerously rich and the dangerously 
poor--i.nd the rich are much more to be 
feared than the poor.” Says Rev. Dr. 
Howard Crosby, a leading minister of 
New York city: “The danger which 
threatens the uprooting of society, the 
demolition of civil institutions, the de- 
struction of liberty and the desolation of 
all is that which comes from the rich and 
powerful classes in the community.” 

Itis a Christian motto, ‘‘Let justice be 
done though the heavens fall.”’ It is both 
Christian and prudent to say, “Let justice 
be done, lest the heavens fall.” 

About the Pauper Lightning of Canada. 
Chicago Leader, 

There seems to bea slight difficulty in the 
way of utilizing the enormous waste forces 
of Niagara falls. It was proposed to take 
the power, by the use of dynamos, and carry 
it to the cities of Buffalo, Rochester and 
Syracuse, to drive the machinery in those 
manufacturing centers, But there happens 
to be in those cities many students of 
“markets,” and they bave discovered that 
the free importation of electricity might 
have a depressing influence upon the coal 
they bave been keeping stcred up in the 
bowels of certain parts of the earth until 
some unfortunate man should want to dig it 
to keep himself warm. To them has come 
the happy thought that the tariff was made 
espectially fur the purpose of enhanc- 
ing the value of just such stores, and they 
have hastened to the proper law officers to 
uscertain if the beneticent arm of protectiou 
shull not defend them against the importa- 
tion of pauper lightning. 

Of course the reply must be satisfactory. 
Lightuing is one of the raw materiala, and 
there is probably no poorer paid labor than 
that of the waters of Niagara, The very 
idea of allowing any of such pauper products 
to be brought in to com ete with our coal, 
would stir the heart of McKinley to its deep- 
est dopths. Even if it chould be discovered 
that bv the utilization of Niagara there could 
be developed power enough to drive eviry 
wheel in the state of New York, still the 
srand priveiple of protection must be muin- 
tained by tad out the cheaper product— 
in order that the protected American may 
have more work to do, What a grand scl 
ence the study of markets leads wo. 
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PROFESSIONAL OVERCROWDING AND THE 
SINGLE TAX, 
The Medical Record, August 10. 

Sir: Inthe Record, for June 22, on page 
200, is an item stating that a western 


physician (Dr. Cornick of Mascoutah, Hh) 


recently read a paper before the Medical 
association in which he showed that over- 
crowding in the profession would be pre- 
vented were the single tax on land valtes, 
as, advocated by Tlenry George, in opera- 
tion. 

As the connection between the land 
value tax and overcrowding in the ranks 
of the medical profession may not seem 
at all obvious to those whose ouly knowl- 
edge of the theories of Henry George is 
that obtained through the distorting 
medium of the daily press, and as any 
plan for making the struggle for existence 
more bearable should be received with 
attention by those to whom it is ad- 
dressed, and especially by the more recent 
additions to the ranks, it may not be out 
of place for one of the many phvsicians 
who ure earnestly laboring to bring about 
a realization of Henry George's plans, to 
try to show where the connection lies, 

When we contemplate human society 
from the economile point of view, we tind 
that the strugele for existence centers 
around the strife for the material things 
with which we gratify our necessities and 
desires, and which collectively we call 
wealth. Now, nature yields wealth to 
one thing only, and that is labor. But 
labor alone is powerless, Tt must have a 
field of operation; it must have the raw 
material to work upon; it must have op- 
portunity. And the opportunity for labor 
is land. 

No matter what particular kind of 
wealth a man may produce, directly or 
indirectly, he must go for his materials 
to the great, and in the last resource the 
only, storehouse, theearth. (iLere let me 
say, parenthetically, that physicians are, 
economically speaking, non-productive 
laborers. They belong in the same cate- 
gory as lawyers, actors, preachers, billet 
dancers and the like, and are paid out of 
the wealth of the community, unlike pro- 
ductive laborers, whose wages consist of 
the fruits of their labor.) 

But, if we atlow land—the passive 
factor in the production of wealth—to 


-hecome the absolute property of some, 


and these always a minority of the popu- 
lation (for in all countries, this included, 
the land is in the hands of the few, while 
the great mass is lindless), it must neces- 
sarily follow that, as natural opportu- 
nities to labor are fenced in, those whe 
are so unfortunate as to have been born 
outside the fence will be willing tu pay to 
the owners of the fences a goodly price 
to be allowed inside, This premitun. which 
is given in exchange, not for anything 
that the land holder has in his turn pro- 
duced by Jabor, but simply for being 
granted the privilege of employing one’s 
self on God-given opportunities, is called 
rent, And be it here noted, please, that 
in economics the term “rent” applies only 
to natural opportunities, and never to 
houses, or to anything made by the hand 
of man. 

While the population is) sparse the 
monopolization by the few of the rightful 
heritage of all produces but little effect. 
But as soon as all the land is “owned” 
(which by no means implies that it is 
used), then trouble begins, The increas- 
ing pressure of population continually in- 
creases the premittny which the landless 
have to pay for access to natural oppor- 
tunities for labor, and thus the landlords 
are enabled to appropriate a continually 
increasing share of the products of others’ 
labor without further exertion than = col- 
lecting the rent. And in countries like 
our own, where not only the land is feuced 
in, but the ocean is fenced out by a tariff 
wall, so that men are forbidden, unless 
they pay a fine, to make the most protit- 
able exchange of the wealth they have 
produced, of course the impoverishment 
of the many to the enriching of the fer 
goes on at accelerated speed, 

(I have not got to the doctor yet, but I 
am gradually approaching him, and 
promise to produce him shortly.) 

Well, the increasing pressure of the land- 
less against the parchment fences, called 
title deeds, forces men to look about them 
foremployment less directly connected 
with land than the one they have been 
accustomed to, It drives men from the 
country to the cities, in the hope that the 
infinite diversity of derives which is to be 
found wherever there is a large popula- 
tion may afford employment, Hence the 
phenomenon at present complained of 
wherever land is made private property, 
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of the congestion of population in large 
cities, 

It explains perfectly what our state as- 
sessors have reported, namely, the enor- 
mous increase in ‘the land valtes of towns 
and cities, and the falling off in the value 
of farm lands. This is due simply to the 
fluctuation of population. For land value, 
represented in ground rent, is determined 
solely by demand, created by density of 
population. 

As men become removed further and 
further from the means of actually pro- 
ducing wealth, they naturally seek for 
the means of obtaining wealth from those 
who have prodaced it. Dhave said that, 
economically speaking, professional men 
are classed as unproductive workers. The 
community needs them, and willingly sets 
aside a certain portion of its wealth for 
their maintenance, Tfeace, as an (ap- 
parently) easy way of making « living, 
men crowd not only into the medical, but 
into nearly all professions, especially into 
those where the element of success is not 
so much actual knowing as the art of 
making people think you know, 

The farmer's son, who sees his father 
and mother slaving from morning to 
night, with an unpayable mortgage on the 
farmoas his prospective inheritance, and 
then notes that the country doctor appar- 
ently does little else than drive about be- 
hind a pairof fast trotters,and in addition 
that he wears a long-tailed broadcloth 
coat every day of the week, does not, I 
know, reason in this way when he decides 
to go to the nearest town that has a med- 
ient collewe to become w doctor. But 
though they are not his reasons, yet they 
are the reasons. Le is but the puppet 
irresistibly controlled by the laws of econ- 
omies. He is but following the law that 
impels men to seek to gratify their desires 
with the least exertion; a law, of whieh 
it has been said that it is to political 
economy What the Jaw of gravitation is 
tu mechanics. I follow it, you follow it, 
we all follow it. Not because we are 
lazy, but because it isa natural law. We 
follow it for the same reason that a brook 
runs down hill, not up—because we must. 

Well, now, my medical brother, who is 
perhaps woudering how a living is to be 
mide by giving advice free to pauperized 
patients at a dispensary, you may ask, 
how is the single tax, the land value tax, 
going to remedy matters? Pray listen, 
and think it well over in the sulitude of 
vour office hours, for the matter interests 
vou, 

Clearly, the way to relieve the over- 
crowding in our profession, in all profes- 
sions, and in the ranks of labor generally, 
is to undo the conditions which have 
caused the overcrowding, and which we 
hive just traced, 

Throw open natural opportunities, 
Tear down the fences that Keep men from 
the element which is Jife itself—the land. 
And the way to doit, the practical) way, 
the feasible way, the just way, the only 
way, is ot by seizing the land and re- 
distributing it, but by exacting from those 
who now orit any time may occupy it, 
the full ground rental value, and take 
nothing else. Take for the uses of the 
community only the value with which it, 
in its communal funetion, has endowed 
the soil, and to which it is therefore right- 
fully entitled, and cease confiscating, as 
is now the custom, the  hard-carned 
wealth of the toilers. Put the tax on 
monopoly and take it from labor, Where 
the full ground rent is absorbed by the 
community inthe form of a tax, what 
man could afford to hold land idle that 
another man might want to use? tle 
would either have to use it himself, by 
farming on it, mining on it, building a 
house or fuctorv on tt, or putting it to 
any other useful purpose ror which it was 
fitted, inorder to get the amount of the 
tux out ofit plus a profit, or he would 
have to stand aside and let the man who 
would work it occupy it. 

In this way all natural opportunites 
would be forced into the freest, fullest 
use, and no man would be idle unless he 
chose to be; the rent that each man paid 
would but represent the equal rights of 
all others to what he is monopolizing; 
and the earth, given as the heritage of 
Giod to all His children, and not to a fa- 
vored few, would return to the people 
once more, 

The spectacles that now meet our eye-— 
of freezing in the midst of unused fuel, 
of starving in the midst of stores of 
food, of wretchedness generally while all 
the means for relieving it are spread by 
the prodigal hand of nature on every 
side-—~would no longer disgrace our 
boasted civilization. 


To you, my recent graduate, thrown so 
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lately from vour Alma Mater into an un- 
appreciative world, the problem of over- 
crowding in the profession will most 
pressingly present itself, 

Think itover, as you haply trudge up 
and down foul tenement house stairs, the 
emissary of some health board, ladling 
out diarrhea mixtures to sickly infants 
who are being crowded off this fertile 
earth every vear by the thousand, and 
yet, who are born with rights to life not 
inferior to those of the richest landlord's 
child in the city, Ask yourself, why all 
this herding together of himan beines ? 
Why all this poverty, hunger and dirt? 
Don't, in your plenitude of knowledge, be 
hasty in your judgment and say it is 
because the people are lazy, drunken and 
vicious. [think you would be the same 
were you condenined to such surround- 
ings. Tam quite sure IT would be. 

Go back to vour office and wait, day in 
day out, for the patient that does not 


appear. Why isit that you have such a 


hard time to get along? Are you, too, 
perhaps, lazy, drunken and vicious? Is 
it not rather because those who now de- 
mand vour services are debarred by un- 
just social conditions from producing the 
wealth wherewith to pay you? For that 
you are needed in the world there is no 
doubt, else you would not be sent under 
the guise of charity to relieve the sick 
poor, Try, my friend, to bring about 
juster social conditions, conditions that. 
will not. condemn thousands of men to 
stand in enforced idleness in one of the 
most sparsely settled of countries, like 
our own; and so by raising others vou 
too will rise. If we would relieve our 
own overcrowded profession we must be- 
gin not with ourselves, but by helping 
those still more crowded and = overbur- 
dened to emerge into conditions of free- 
dom, into a better, purer and nobler life. 
WALTER MENDELSON, M. 1D. 


The Single Tax Theory utd the Doctor. 
Extract from letter in Medical Record, Aug. 10. 

The destruction of speculative Jand- 
holding would have two tendencies (ap- 
parently at first sight diverse, but really 
analogous) In our cities it crowds our 
poorer classes into tenements, while 
abundant building sites are held out of 
use on every hand, In preventing this, 
the reform will settle that evil problem, 
‘the tenement house question.” Only 
physicians can realize the resulting bene- 
fits to health and happiness, the lowered 
mortality, the improved morality, the 
lessened temptations to intemperance 
and vice, that would result) from a 
eradual transfer of our tenement popu- 
lations to smaller family homes of their 
own, Inour rural districts families are 
separated and jsolated, while vast tracts 
of unused land lie between them. Their 
lives are thus narrowed, hanipered and 
restricted, while they are deprived of 
many of the advantages of our advanc- 
ing civilization that might readily be 
theirs. In destroying speculative land- 
holding, rural populztion would tend to 
at least healthful density; and = social 
pleasures and neighborly co-operation 
(Which make up more than half of life) 
would begin to brighten the dull tedium 
of isolated country life. 

You speak of “Henry CGieorge'’s land 
tax theories,” and as a physician [ wish 
to protest. Tam too proud of my profes- 
sion to neglect the opportunity of claim- 
ing for it the initiative in the cvreatest 
Inovement of modern times, To the fa- 
mous Quesnay, ie court physician to 
Louis XV, and tue intimate friend and 
adviser of the great minister Turgot, be- 
longs the honor of having first proposed 
an “inipot unique.” 

Yours fraternally, 
DaAvip DEBECK, M.D., 

Assistant to chair of Ophthalmology, 
medical coliege of Ohio; librarian Cincin- 
nati single tax club, 


Wade Hampton ot South Carolina on the 
Tarith and the Sauth. 
Interview in New York Worid, 

“Do you think,” was asked, ‘that there is a 
growing protective sentiment in the south?” 
“No” the senator replied, “I think the ten- 
deney is more likely to be the other way, es: 
pecially in the mining and manufacturing 
districts. The interests of the states of Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee and Alabama particularly 
are advanced by low duties. They can pro- 
duce iron and coal much cheaper than the 
sume articles can be produced in the east. 
The protection only assists the eastern manu- 
facturers to keep up this rivalry, Without 
the high protection the rivalry would be 
greatly lessened. The Jess protection the 
more capital will go to develop the industries 
of the south. Beeing this, ldo not think our 
people will be led off by this question. The 
efforts of the republicans will be in Virginii, 
Tennessee, North Curolina and, perhaps Ala- 
bama. Ido not think they will meet witb 
success in either.” 
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THE FLY ANU THE WEB. 

Dear Reader: Did you ever help a tly 
out of a spider's web?) Did you never 
even want to doit? For in the impulse 
todo that, FP take it, lies the sum, basis 
and substance, the beginning and ending 
of all the religions, Tle may have been 
annoying you, but he is) helpless enough 
how, He lies there eutangled, buzzing, 
and then becomes exhausted, 

Those three thousand wonderful eyes, 
disposed in rows in’ four directions with 
aw precision that makes the artist despair, 
are about taking their last lool; his fine 
Wings, making a half hundred vibrations 
while your watch ticks onee, will shortly 
be settled forever, The old spider, halt 
hidden in his den, onty waits for his 
victim to tire a little to devour hing, 

That fly is ignorant, venturesome, 
epoistic man, 

Kutangled in an environment spun by 
the ignorance and selfishness of himself 
and other amen, prostrate, straupgeling, 
well nigh helpless. Denied access to the 
Creator's land, taxed on every product of 
his industry, fined if he seeks to exchange 
his product, stripped, destitute, specter 
haunted, creed bound, slave to bis own 
appetites, worst of all. selfish. 

Regretfulof the past, dissatified with 
the present, fearful of the future, [know 
of ne more powerful appeal to you and to 
me than his helpless despair. 

And you ean do something to set him 
free, Brash aside the cobwebs that fet- 
ter him; loose him and Jet him po, De- 
lay not; act now. Say not to yourself, 
the adversary will spin a stronger web 
fo-morrow, 

The present only is yours and for you, 
to-morrow may not come. 

Will you do it?) Say rather will you 
not do it? Who would not act and toil 
and sutfer, if need be, in a work like this? 

Leare not for your nationality uor the 
articles or lack of articles in your creed, 
Begin deep down with yourself. Do you 
feck enslaved by tobacco or by strong 
drink, or led captive by selfish lust? 
Then sever every fetter at a blow.  Be- 
eineatonce to realize and to build) that 
better self vou know vou ought to be, 


- . 


Displace the selfish love of selfand try to: 


do something for that other individual 


next you, be he neighbor, brother, China- 


man—what you will. 

Waste not a moment in regret for the 
past. The past is already out of reach— 
absorbed in the eternities, 

Try it. Pump out selfishuess and know 
that the water of life will instantly, as 
by heavenly gravitation, flow ine to take 
its place, 

By and by, in the sweetness and the 
fullness of the inflowing life, you will have 
time to realize the losses of the past, per- 
haps to regret the wasted opportunities, 
But keep on, turn not back. 

Kuow that there is a higher life for you: 
the altruistic. Do that and be that you 
know you onght to do and be, 

Light your lamp of ten theusand can- 
dle or single firefly power and. shine 
among your fellows by word and deed 
and power of bright example, 

Nature is hungry and thirsty for a bet- 
ter mankind, 

And when the faintness of death comes 
stealing over your senses, and eyes grow 
dim and heart and flesh shall fail, you 
need know not, fear not; care not, wheth- 
er your personality shall in some un- 
known way be preserved intact and self- 
conscious through all the unknown, un- 
numbered ages, or be absolved into the 
eternal flame of infinite light and fife, or 
“go tomix forever with the elements, to 
be abrother to the insensible rock and to 
the slugevish clod,” and singing: 

‘Where is thy victory, O grave! 
O death where is thy sting?” 
You can piss on-— 
“Like one who wraps 


The drapery of his couch about him 
And hes down to pleasant dreams,” 


Jorsey City. A. DP. BROWN, 
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The Wav to Advance Property. 
Real Kstate Record and Guide, 

William Buhler, jr., purchased a plot of six 
lots on the northwest corner of Second ave- 
nue and Ninety-ninth street, with tenements 
thereon, last June, from Builder Henry Chen- 
oweth at 8174,000. During the past week 
Mr. Buhler transferred the sume property to 
Alex. Hess at $200,000. Mr. Hess in turn re- 
conveyed the property in two parcels to 
Amanda M. De Grauf at @208,000. At the 
sume tine Henry P. De Graaf transfers to 
Mr. Hess several parcels on Lexington ave- 
hue, West Sixteenth, Sixtieth and Sixty-tirst 
streets, fora total of $251,000, and Mr. Hess 
situultaneously turus over to Mr. Buhler at 
$261,000 the property acquired from Myr, De 
Graaf at @451,000. Mr. Hess’s name fre- 
quently appears in transactions where Mp, 
Buhler is really the principal, which fact ex, 


plains the transfers under review, 
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RED RIVER GULLY. 


The Argosy. 

The camp fire burnt low one clear sum- 
mer evening; the full moon had risen, 
and as she floated through the banks of 
fleecy clouds, cast her reflection on the 
lake inagolden path of rays that stretched 
from shore to shore. 

“Tell youa story ? Wall, T guess I kin,” 
said the old hunter, looking round the 
circle with alert, bright eyes. ‘You boys 
always does want amusin’ at this time o° 
night. ‘Red River Gully. you say. Wall, 
I’spose Pd as soon tell you that as any- 
thin’ else.” 

He cast a keen clance at us, to be sure 
he should have our attention, and to hu- 
mor him, we feigned to move closer, that 
we might not lose a word. His weather- 
beaten face relaxed into a smile; he was a 
born narrator, and loved iw sympathetic 
audience, 

“T warn't much over twenty, I cuess, 
boys, when I fell in with a crowd as 
wanted to go out a gold diggin’ to ‘Red 
River Gully,’ out theer to the Black Hill 
region. Wall, Thadn't no objections to 
makin’ money easy, and we was told as 
we'd nothin’ todo but pull the nuggets 
out of the earth as fast as we could dig 
’em. So off I goes along with the rest of 
our boys from old Vermont state. We 
soon found out as we had to work harder 
than we'd ever done in our lives before; 
and though there was some as found con- 
siderable of gold alone there, 1 warn't 
one of them; and sol kinder lost heart, 
and I took up with some fellows as made 
a better livin’ out of huntin’ than gold 
diggin’. Thad a good enough time after 
that. 

“The diggers, as a rule, was a pritty 
rough set—pritty rough they was, and 
there was some on’em a sight wuss than 
others. We called ’em, or they called 
themselves, the ‘Devil’s Own;’ and they 
lived together—about a dozen they was— 
in ashanty a mile from where the rest of 
us herded together at the mouth of the 
gully. Dick Kent, he was the leader of 
the gang; folks said as how he’d come of 
a proud Boston family, and had been a 
Harvard graduate; and they suspected 
he’d changed his name. Wall, he was a 
wild one, was Dick; a biz fellow, with 
fierce black eyes, and a long beard, and a 
power over tothers as tuade you almost 
think folks was right when they said the 
devil himself had got into Dick Kent, 
That, sirs, was Dick as I first knowed him 
in ‘Red River Gully. 

“One day, as I was out huntin’, T come 
on a log cabin, pritty near hidden by the 
trees as growed on the cliffs, about three 
miles from the mouthof the gully. Iwas 
so curious to know who could be living 
there that I went up to the door to beg a 
drink of water. There was no one there, 
boys, but a little gal of about seven years 
of age, and very small for that; a purty lit- 
tle gal she was, with hair curlin’ all over 
her head in golden ring. I was used to my 
prayer book in them days, and, thinks I, 
‘She’s like the cherubim as we sing about 
at church.’ She was a simple, trusting 
child, and she soon told me all she knew 
of her own story. Her mother had been 
dead only a few weeks; father had gone 
down to the Gully to get gold, and never 
come back; and brother Ralph took care 
of her, and was out in the woods hunt- 
ing. I met the boy soon after, trying to 
sell some birds in the village. He was a 
fine felluw, and he'd never told the child 
as the father—a drunken ne'er to do well 
—had fallen over a precipice, and been 
killed. Rulph, he was trying to make 
money enough to take his little sister 
back east. 

“Wall, when I got back to camp, I be- 
gan tellin’ of the find ’'d made up there 
on there on the cliff, when a rough voice 
growled: 

“Git out there—a talkin’ about yaller 
haired gals.’ 

‘‘As sure as you're alive, ’twas Black 
Joe, one of the ‘Devil's Own,’ 

‘Wall, I shet up. I was but young, 
you know, and as soon and as often as I 
could, I'd go up to the cliff and take 
something for the poor lone child. Td 
about made up my mind to tell the story 
round, und get up a pile for the two chil- 
dren, when the Lord see fit to take the 
matter into his own hand—and this was 
jest what happened. 

“J was a-comin’ home one afternoon, 
when the sky clouded up, andall at once a 
hurricane struck the valley; ’twas a kind of 
cloudburst, too, and torrents began to pour 
down the gully, The river rushed on at 
flood tide, and trees come crashin’ down 
at such a rate as made me look pretty 
keen for a place toahelter in, Seeing a 


they had of it, climbing them cliffs and 
carrying that poor lad down afterwards; 
for they did get there in time, boys, and 
though Ralph was badly hurt they doc- 
tored him up among them, and he’s a liv- 
ing man in Boston city to-day. 


standin’ a long time at the door, but 
reely ’twarnt a minute before Dick Kent 
had her on his knee by the fire, and Black 
Joe—he brought a tin bowl of warm 
water, and tenderly bathed the bleeding 
little feet, and I seen a tear fall into the 
water as he bent over the child. The rest 
of the men they crowded round, and there 
warn’t one but tried todo something for 
her. Dick Kent he kept her in his arms, 
and she nestled up to him as if she'd 
known him all her life, and I seen tears 
in eyes as I shouldn’t have thought would 
ever have shed the tear of pity in this 
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light near at hand, I made a dash for it, 
but when my foot was on the threshold 
of the door, I knew I'd got right into the 


shanty of the ‘Devil's Own,’ 


“They were civil to me, though, and 


give me a seat by the fire, but they was a 
swearin’ pretty considerably about the 


wash out that had driven them from their 
work, They took little notice of me 


after the first, and Isat on a long and 
tried to get myself dry. As soon as it 
‘twas dark they lit their lamps, pulled out 
cards and dice, and began gambling and 


brawling, jest as 'd hearn they did. The 


rain and wind was over by dark; but I 
ot so interested watchin’ them fellows 


that [kept my seat by the fire. I was 


jest thinkin’ what a fierce, wild ruffian 
that Dick Kent was, and wondering why 


t‘others looked up to him so, when he 


turns to ine an’ says: 


“Boy, you'd better go. This is no 
place for such as you.’ 


“There was something in his wonderful 


eyes us he spoke that went to my heart. 


I was afraid of him no longer. I wanted 
to stay with him, somehow. ‘Go!’ he 


suvs again, This time I got up, and 


strapped on my rifle. Wall, just at that 
instant I hearn a low tap at the door; so 
did Dick; he turns round sharp and cocks 


his revolver. 
“The door was gently pushed back, and 
there on the threshold stood that little, 


yaller haired gal. 


“The men stopped brawlin’ as if they’d 
been struck dumb, and some on ’em hid 


cards and dice as through the angel of the 
Lord had come to shame them of their 
evil ways, and no one spoke a word. She 
stood there lookin’? with her blue eyes 
from one fierce face to another, her dress 
all soakin’ wet, and her bare feet cut and 
bleedin’, and her curls a-laying all damp 
on her neck. And while we was all a 
starin’ at her she began and told her 
story. The wind had blown the trees 
down on their house, and Ralph was 
struck down and held somehow by one or 
the other, and the little creature, finding 
she could do nothing to help him, had set 


eff down the Gully all alone to find some- 


one who would go to his rescue, 


“The angel of the Lord must have led 
her, boys, for the path was washed away 


wnd torrents was pourin’ from cliffs, and 
rocks was fallin’ round, displaced by that 
great cloudburst; but here she was, and a 
miracle, Tsay again, as ever that tiny 
child reached the ‘Devil's Own’ alive. 


“Six of them devils got up and took 


their rifles. 


** Coyotes,’ they said meaningly to Dick, 


‘we can’t get there in time.’ But they 


went all the same, and a terrible time 


“Wall, I've kept that little angel 


world again. 

“One of them Devils went down to the 
village an’ spent his day’s earnings a buy- 
in’ bread and milk, and the t’others was 
most jealous when he come back and be- 
gan feedin’ the child. She ate and drank 
as if she’d been famished, and Dick he 
took up one of her little hands and held 
it tothe light, and I seen a look come 
over his face as made all the fierceness 
die out of it. Somehow I warn’t afraid 
to see that child a clingin’ to him; I 
guessed she’d found a friend ia Dick 
Kent. 

‘Before the men came back with her 
brother, she fell asleep with her head on 
Dick’s breast, her yaller hair curlin’ in 
rings over his rough coat. The men sat 
round starin’ at her, 

There ain’t no place here fit to lay 
her down on,’ said one of them, at last. 
They looked round the hovel, which had 
coatented them ere this, with supreme 
disgust, 

‘And it ain't a fit place for her when 
she wakes up,’ said another. 

** ‘That's 80,’ suid @ chorus of voices, 

** ve got one ‘bout that size, I guess,’ 
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said a voice so husky thatthe men hardly 
recognized it. 

“Reproachful eyes were turned on him. 

“tf I'd got one I shouldn't be here 
foolin’,’ growled Kent. 

‘Nor IJ,’ said a chorus of voices, 

‘oThem as has women-folk and = child- 
ren to home, ain't. no business in Red Riv- 
er Gully,’ said Black Joe, bending a 
gloomy look on the fire. I learned atter- 
wards as he’d lost his wife and two purty 
children before ever he come to the gold 
diggin’s. 

“oT guess Tl goand see my old mother,’ 
said one of the men, with an uneasy look 
at Dick Kent. 

“Yes! Cro,’ says he, ‘and as God sees 
you, hever come back to this place no 
more.’ . . 

Soon after this one of the men, as had 
been a sailor, turned over the table, and 
made a place there as would do for a bed 
for the child, and just then the other fel- 
lers came in carrying Ralph, and I had to 
vo back to the camp; so I didn’t see no 
more that night. 

“Wall, boys, there wasn't no ‘Devil's 
Own’ after that. Dick Kent, he’d had 
good luck, and had made considerable, 
and as soon as the boy was well enough 
to travel, he set out with them two child- 
ren and took ’em to Boston. The relatives 
there looked pretty shy on them, and 
wanted to send little Milly to some insti- 
tution; but Dick he wouldn’t hear of it, 
and he adopted both of ’em. 

“T was to Boston some years ago, and I 
seen Kent one Sunday mornin’ a-goin’ to 
chureh., I follows after and slips in, and 
tukes a good look at him. I seen Milly 
and a fine fellow, her husband, I suppose. 
there, and some children; and there was 
one little, valler-haired gal as sat close to 
Kent, andas he seemed to watch over 
like the apple of hiseve. She was but a 
bit of a creature, and before the service 
was over she was asleep, with her head 
on Dick’s breast. Her mother, «a beautiful 
woman she'd growed to be, smiled round 
at her husband, as if ’twas very pleasant 
to her to see her old friend a carin’ for 
the child. Wall, wall, I seemed to forget 
I was in church. All as I could see wasa 
little child, sleepin’ in those same arms 
amidst those reckless men as called them- 
selves the ‘Devil’s Own.’ 

“Perhaps ’twas my thinking so much of 
him as made Dick turn round and takea 
long look at me with his deep black eyes. 
I could not tell if he knowed me till we 
come out of church, and he put his hand 
on my shoulder and spoke to me. That 
warn't all; he took me home with him, 
and I guess I stayed a week in his beauti- 
ful house. Long enough, boys, to see 
that the Lord had done His work in His 
own way, and the night as brought that 
little child safe to the door of the ‘Devil’s 
Own,’ brought also an angel of light to 
the heart of Dick Kent, and, maybe, 
others of that gang.” 





By the River. 
Hamlin Garland in Youth’s Companion, 
A sunlit stream 
Flows athwart my dream 
With gurgle of laughter in sunny shallows, 
Where rounded boulders, white and red, 
On a pebbly bed lie wide bespread, 
With shoutders and hollows 
Smocthed down and scooped out 
By the swift water’s rout. 


It comes from the meadow 
Where cool and deep 

In the elm’s dark shadow, 

{n murmur of dream and of sleep, 
It drowsily swept and swirled, 
And softly crept and curled 
Round the out-thrust knees of the white wood 


trees 
And lifted the rustling dripping sedge 
lu a rhythmic sweep at the outer edge. 


There the graceful watersnake rippled across 

Through the shimmering dapple the leaves 

cast down, 

While the swamp bird, perched on the spongy 
moss 

At the darker side, looked gravely on. 

It was there the kingfisher swiftly flew 

In the cool, sweet silence from tree to tree; 

All silent—save when the vagabond jay 

Flashed swiftly by with wild ‘“T-chee!" 

Swaggering by in his elfish way. 


The hot dust drifts along the street, 
Filing the air with a furnace heat, 
Scorching and blinding the hurrying men; 
But in my areeeune and rippling rhyme, 
lt is boon in the sultriest summer time, 
And I, a bare legged boy again, 

Cun hear the low, sweet laugh of the river— 
See on the bosom the dapples aquiver, 
Fee] on my ankles the lipping la 

Of the sunny ripples, see the snake 

Slip silently into the sedgy brake, 

And bear the rising pickerel slap 

With a rushing leap 

Where the lilies sleep! 





Dans aud Randall Might Think Over Thie 
Question.! 
Philadelphia Herald (democratic), 


Ave we demoerate oF republicans! 
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Jeannette H, Walworth in Belford’s Magazine for 
August. 


The baby protested ! 

Its experience of life was limited, but 
not so limited as toincline it to attempt 
the impossible feat of accepting nourish- 
ment through the bridge of its nose, a 
nose which was, as yet, the merest sketch 
of a nose. 

The baby's mother looked up from the 
open book on her lap for an explanation, 
cooed apologetically, and  adminstered 
two liberal spoonfuls of health food direct- 
ly at the orifice from which that plaintive 
protest had just issued, before once more 
dropping her eyes upon the book on her 
knees. 

That day promised to point an era in 
the life of the baby’s mother, and for that 
occasion only she almost wished that that 


small bundle of lace and muslin, with its. 


eyes of cobalt blue, and its imperative 
anatomy, wasa thing of kid and saw- 
dust, which might be laid away on a shelf 
and temporarily forgotten. 

Yes, it really did begin to look as if the 
desire of years was about to be gratified, 
and she admitted within the charmed 
circle of literary-fashionable, or fashion- 
able-literary, society (she always halted 
over the proper sequence of those descrip- 
tive adjectives) in Gotham. 

“Once in the swim, John, and our 
troubles will be all over.” 

Young Braintree had heard his “Kitty” 
iterate that sentiment so often that he 
had formed a bad mental habit of build- 
ing all his hopes and expectations, per- 
haps even directing his prayers —who 
knows ?—toward that vague possibility in 
the future when he or his clever wife 
should succeed in steering a somewhat 
rickety craft into the full, swift, sure cur- 
rent of success. In his own clumsy man- 
fashion he had been trying for a long 
time to get “into the swim;” but his 
methods were old fashioned — “slow,” 
Kitty called them—and he could not ac- 
quire the modern art of ‘‘tacking” to suit 
the wind, or of steering ‘‘smack-smooth” 
across some other fellow’s bow. He be- 
gan to suspect Kitty of being the cleverer 
pilot of the two. 

The morning’s mail had produced quite 
a flutter of agitation in the Braintree 
household. It had brought a big, square, 
thick, aristocratic envelope addressed to 
Mrs. John Braintree; aud the big, square, 
thick, aristocratic envelope had contained 
a card of similar elegance, on which was 
written, “For Mrs, Braintree, with Mrs, 
Knogood’s compliments. Admit one.” 

“A complimentary ticket to Mrs. Kno- 
good’s parlor reading! A season ticket at 
that!” the recipient of the honor shrieked 
across the breakfast table into her hus- 
band’s ears, sending the card hurling at 
him. 

“Mrs. Knogood! Who is she?” 

“John!” 

“Well?” 

“You are behind the times. Everybody 
knows Mrs. Knogood.” 

“Yes? WellI’m nobody, so you will 
have to enlighten me, That is, if she is 
one of your friends.” 

‘“No—a, not exactly friends—a, you 
know. I have never spoken to her; but 
maybe she’s heard something about me.” 

‘Heard something about you?” Mr. 
Braintree looked ‘‘wrathy.” 

“Nothing bad, of course, John, you 
obsolete old dear, Perhaps she has read 
my book, or those verses, you know. No 
one is ever admitted into the Knogood 
circle unless he has done something, you 
know.” 

“Oh! Well, that lets me out.” 

“Ye—s, but you know, John, dear, once 
in the swim and we can both command 
the position we are entitled to by birth—” 
“Color, and previous condition, But 
what has she done, herself?” 

‘Who? Mrs. Knogood ?” 

“Yes, How did she get on her pinna- 
cle?” 

“Oh, she’s so very prominent, Every- 
body goes to hear Mrs. Knogood. She 
has—a--traveled, you know; and then she 
is so very, very charitable. And then 
she has—a—gone through a great deal. 
Yes,” with firmer assertion, “a great 
deal,” 

What has she gone through?” 

‘Dear me, John, you are positively in- 
quisitorial, I don’t know, I am _ sure, 
Only I heard Mrs. Fadd say—" 

‘Who is Mrs, Fadd?” 

“She's just lovely, I heard her say 
that poor, dear Mrs. Knogood had borne 
enough to have crushed a score of ordis 
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lunch and go, dear. Idon’t know but 
what I shall be called on to speuk—” 

“Speak!” The hand which Mr. Brain- 
tree had stretched across the table for the 
modest lunch of buttered bread and 
cheese Kitty had been neatly folding a 
napkin about remained outstretched 
stiffly, paralyzed, us it were, at the enorm- 
ity of this suggestion, 

“Well, then, recite, read, render, elo- 
cute; call it what you please.” 

“T please to call it all infernal non- 
sense,” said John, brutally, standing up 
the better to stuff the bulky parcel into 
the tail pocket of his coat. 

“Don’t be rude, John.” Mrs. Braintree 
came around the table to help on the 
stuffing process. ‘‘Never mind; when we 
are in the swim you can afford to take a 
lunch down town without taking it down 
town.” 

Smiling grimly at this paradoxical pun, 
Mr. Braintree dropped a kiss diagonally 
on his wife’s lips, and went away, hoping 
inwardly that Kitty ‘‘wouldn’t make a 
fool of herself” that afternoon at Mrs. 
Knogood’s. 

Kitty did not stand as usual to see him 
fairly down the steps, there was so much 
todo. It was no slight undertaking to 
prepare for her first appearance in liter- 
ary fashionable society. Sie would rath- 
er that thick card had conveyed a wel- 
come toJohn too. She was but recently 
from the rural districts, where wives 
were generally supplemented by husbands 
when they appeared in public, but Mrs. 
Fadd, who was just perfectly lovely, us- 
sured her that it was not merely not 
necessary, but that Darby-and-Joanism 
was an offense to good society. It was 
considered really provincial for a man 
and his wife to go tagging everywhere 
together. 

Now no one is so afraid of being thought 
provincial as your true provincial, so 
Kitty dismissed John from her mind with 
the reflection that, doubtless, it was bet- 
ter as it was. 

Three o’clock was the appointed hour 
for her to repair to Mrs. Knogood’s ‘‘sa- 
lon.” Salon was the right word for it. 


Doubtless, due allowance being made for 
the enchantment thrown by distance over 


the De Stacl, Sevigne, and Lady Bless- 
ington reunions, Mrs. Knogood'’s would 
bear favorable comparison. 

It would never do to go unprepared to 
make an impression, in case she were 
called on to sayanything. She might be; 
who knew? Kitty felt the approach of a 
crisis in every fibre of her being. She 
was playing for grave stakes. Mrs. 
Fadd, who was just perfectly lovely, was 
always assuring her that as soon as she 
became personally known her’ hooks 
would sell like “hot cakes.” 

This puzzled her a little, for when she 
recalled the home life of the Brontes, the 
studious seclusian of George Eliot, and 
the mouselike retirement of Miss Mar- 
tineau, she could not recall any ‘“‘boost- 
ing” they or their work ever received from 
spectacular presentations of any sort. 
But times and tastes had changed, and as 
it was the swim of to.day Kitty was re- 
solved to get into, she must either accept 
the notions of to-day or be left behind, a 
poor old stranded wreck. That was what 
Mrs. Fadd virtually said to her, and what 
she virtually said to her, and what she 
virtually agreed to when she consented to 
take that first awful plunge into the fash- 
ionable literary circle which revolved 
about Mrs. Knogood and received its 
mental pap from Mrs. Knogood’s cultured 
mind. 

Two points only remained to be settled, 
A minor anda major point. The minor 
point—what should she wear? Of course 
she could not compete! Perhaps she 
would look absolutely shabby by contrast; 
but men and women who had reached the 
intellectual altitude of Mrs, Knogood’s 
associates had doubtless learned to— 

“Gently scan their brother man, 
Still gentler, sister woman.” 

It was only shop girls and milliners’ ap- 
prentices who gauged a woman by what 
she wore. 

Thus Kitty comforted herself, while un- 
gently scanning the black silk dress which 
was her very bad best. 

What should she prepare in case she 
were culledon to read? Something tran- 
scendental of course. Parlor readings 
which commanded such a price and 
brought together such a class of people 
must be something altogether above the 
ordinary intellectual pitch of the day, 
Swinburne? She wished she had a Swin- 
burne, but she hudn’t. John didn’t ex- 
actly altogether approve of Swinburne, 
John wassooldfashioned, She wasiafraid 
she could not afford such conjugal defer- 





enceijin the future. It was detrimental to 
their interests. Schiller?) Mightn't he 
be like John, a trifle old-fashioned in the 
estimation of the Knogood school? It 
was with qualified sitisfaction that she 
finally selected Schiller’s “Thekla.” A 
spirit voice would be just the thing!—that 
touch of the psychological which was so 
very fashionable just now. 

And it wes Thekla’s spirit voice which 
the baby, seated in his high chair in help- 
less dignity, had so rudely broken in 
upon. 

The agitated flutter with which Mrs. 
Braintree handed her card of admission to 
the elegant usherat Mrs. Knogood’s front 
door, at the appointed hour, was largely 
due to his calmly inquisitorial stare. Her 
keen ears caught the explanatory under- 
tone with which he passed her on = to 
unother usher of like magnificence: 

“Reporter. Give ’er a good place.” 

Reporter! Was that what they took 
her for? One of those horrid wo- 
men newspaper people who went 
about sticking their noses and lead- 
pencils into everybody’s business? It 
made her feel hot all over. Perhaps 
it was because she had come so 
early, the very first at Mrs. Knogood's, 
in point of time at least. She wished she 
might slip out by some side passage and 
reappear later on, but that being mani- 
festly impossible she composed herself 
and calmly surveyed the handsome par- 
lors, with their artistic arrangement of 
lights and flowers, all the while repeat- 
ing “Thekla’ softly under her breath, 

“That must be where she is going to 
sit,” voung Mrs. Braintree said to herself, 
gazing with a sort of reverence at acrim- 
son velvet chair, behind a table loaded 
with great jars of crimson velvet Jacks,” 
and softly illuminated by lamps over- 
hung with lace trimmed, rose colored 
shades. Meg Merrilies herself would look 
handsome with such an environment! It 
was a malicious reflection, for which 
Kitty immmediately took herself to task. 

There was nothing of Meg Merrilies in 
that massive form bearing down upon 
her majestically from the remote end of 
the long pariors, nothing gypsy-like in 
the full sweep of that long black satin 
train, or hag-like in the billows of roseate 
flesh which soared in solid undulations 
above the rigid outline of the low corsage, 
beneath the beetling shelter of which a 
haif bushel of full blown “American beau- 
ties” nestled unrestfully—no suggestion 
of Meg’s unkempt tresses in the shining 
coiffure which crowned Mrs. Knogood’s 
intellectual cranium. It was altogether 
an imposing Presence which bore down 
upon Kitty with levelled eyeglass and 
suave inquiry: 

“Mrs.—a—?” 

“Braintree,” said Kitty, wishing she 
was quite sure whether to offer a hand or 
not. 

“Mrs.—a—Braintree? Oh—ah—yes— 
Mrs. Fadd’s new friend. I’m sure it’s aw- 
fully good of you to come so carly, espe- 
cially as Mrs. Fadd tells me your time is 
so fully occupied with your literary labors 
and—a—your domestic duties, and—a— 
your sweet I'tule baby. Mrs. Fadd tells 
me it’s a real nice baby. I adore bubies. 
But, alas, I have so little time for the 
luxuries of life. My duties, though per- 
haps not so sweet us yours, are terribly 
exacting. The poor! Think of the poor, 
Mrs. Braintree. My heart really bleeds 
for them; yes, bleeds for them. Now, 
then, I do hope, dear Mrs, Braintree, you 
won't be bored to death this afternoon. 
Dear Mrs, Fudd says you are immensely 
clever. I adore clever women, I do in- 
deed; the world has need of them, every 
one. So nice of you to come so early!” 

Having thus delivered herself, Mrs. 
Knogood passed on to take possession of 
the crimson velvet throne beneath the 
rose tinted lamps, leaving Kitty some- 
what blinded and dazzled and a trifle dis- 
couraged, She felt somewhat as if the 
full blaze of an electric lamp had been 
suddenly turned directly upon her, bring- 
ing into shocking distinctness the shab- 
biness of her “best” gown, the mended 
finger tips of her old gloves, and taking 
all the color out of the meager half dozen 
carnations she had purchased by the way 
with such a guilty sense of reckless ex- 
travagance, 

She was convinced Mrs, Knogood must 
be awfully clever herself, she had such 
an assured air about her, Nota muscle 
trembled at the idew of being the central 
object of interest to the radiant crowa 
which was rapidly filling the two long 
parlors with the soft: rustle of silken 
raiment, the fairy music of bugle and 
jet, the perfume of flowers, and aw general 
odor of aristocracy, which provincial 





young Mrs. Braintree's 
characteristics. She never once loosened 





ey 


Kitty found a trifle oppressive; or it may 
have been the close proximity of an im- 


mense lady, behind whose shining cir- 


cumference she had gone into total eclipse 


from the moment that the large lady had 


elected toshare the short fauteuil allotted 
her by the splendid usher. 


But tenacity of purpose was one of 
most positive 


her mental vrasp of ‘'Thekla,” nor her 
moral determination to get into the swim. 


The performance had begun! She and 


“Thekla” might be called for at any mo- 
ment! Mrs. Fadd was there. She had 
seen her come in, but had lost her com- 
pletely. 

She could see nothing very distinetly 
now, save an occasional glimpse of Mrs, 
Knogood's aristocratic uose or the api- 
tuted swell of the half-busnel of ‘‘Ameri- 
can Beauties,” as they rose and fell with 
the emotions excited in Mrs. Knogood's 
cultured breast by the reading of some 
pages of adiary kept by an “American 
Abroad.” 

It must have been a very thrilling sort 
of diary, for Mrs. Knogood’s fervor was 
perceptible even at that distance, though 
her voice—a rather fat voice, was Kitty's 
irreverent conclusion — was) somewhat 
muflted by the accumulation of towering 
bouquets laid on her altar by the devotees 
who crowded her parlors, and somewhat 
deadened by the rustling fans and = the 
tinkle of jet on unrestful shoulders. But 
it was very instructive and very fine not- 
withstanding! Kitty was sure of that, 
for as soon as Mrs. ‘Xsnogood laid down 
the last loose sheet of the “Diary of an 
American Abroad” there was such a full, 
well-bred chorus of “Delightful,” “Tow 
beautifully she reads,” “So instructive,” 
“So clever,” as could only be accorded to 
super-excellence by so astute and = dis- 
criminating an audience as was gathered 
in those parlors that day, 

In the short interim that elapsed be- 
fore a young man sufferings from severe 
attenuation of the nether limbs and acute 
elongation of the cervical vertebrie took 
the floor to thrill the pulse of each high- 
born dame there with a lurid account of 
how they carried the good news from 
CGihent to Aix, Mrs. Fadd managed to 
wind her sinuous way to where Kitty sat 
pinioned down by the ample elbows of 
the ample sharer of her fauteuil. Kitty 
grasped at the friendly hand extended to 
her asa drowning man grasps at a straw. 
Mrs. Fadd smiled benignantly on her: 

“So glad you came! It will be an 
enormous help to you, just to be seen at 
Mrs. Knogood’s. How delightfully she 
does manage everything! Makes every- 
one feel so perfectly comfortable.” 

“Ye—s,” suid Kitty, giving the ample 
lady’s elbow a surreptitious punch, by 
way of liberating one of her pinioned 
arms. “Of course everybody here has 
done something 2?” 

“Oh, yes—that is. some of them. That 
young lady just going to the piano now, 
sheis the sister-in-law of a gentleman 
who has written an immensely clever 
novel, Everybody is reading it. There 
he is now, leaning against the wall with 
the single glass in his eye and his arms 
folded. I hope he won’tsee me. I’m one 
of the few that have not read his book, 
and they say, if you can’t talk to him 
about it he has no use for you-——none 
whatever.” 

Kitty gave a gasp of delight. Some 
one had vacuted a seat near Mrs, Kno- 
good, and the ample lady had pone to fill 
it. She breathed once more, and moved 
her cramped limbs with a delicious sense 
of recovered freedom, Through the swath 
thus cut in space Mrs. K nogoou’s cultured 
voice meandered persuasively: 

“Dear Mrs, Fadd, can’t you persuade 
your young friend to give us something ? 
We should all be so delighted.” 

There was the rushing sound of many 
waters coursing through Nitty’s brain, 
the soft murmur of persuasive voices in 
her ears, a confusion of light, perfume, 
jel, and waving fans which made her sea- 
sick, She was standing by Mrs. Kno- 
good’s throne without the slightest kuowl- 
edge as to how she got there, She was 
standing there entirely alone.  Thekla 
had basely deserted her, and her most 
ugonized mental cry could not induce the 
return of that fair spirit-voice, She stood 
with her pretty head well up,like a hunted 
thing at bay, terror in her heart, a vacuum 
in her memory! 

Providence directed her gaze ta a 
portly lady, whose ostensible mission in 
life seemed to be to extract all the fra- 
grance from a big red rose which she 
held unmovable against her acse and in- 











haled in long, ecstatic, almost audible 
whilfs, while her dreamy gaze wandered 
impersonally over the plittering: assem- 
blage., Providence reminded Kitty of 


some verses which the lady of the rose 


had inflicted upon an indulgent public 
It was arash thing todo. She and John 
had pronounced those very same verses— 
well, Jolin had pronounced them ‘rot.” 


She flung the ughy memory from her, 
and, ina spirit of desperation, tumbling 


precipitately down from her high intel- 
lectual standard, she gave the execrable 
verses in her best style, 

It was itn inspiration! She did not ex- 
aetly understand the why or the where- 
fore of it, but when she cot back to John 
wand the baby that afternoon she felt quite 
warranted in assuring John that it would 
soon be very, very smooth sailing for 
them, for “everybody” had said such 
“exceedingly nice” things about her, 

“In the swim, hey 2?” said John, smiling 
indulgently, but vawning impressibly 
when Witty began to repeat for the third 
lime some of the prettiest: compliments 
paid her. 

“Not quite; almost though.” 

But soon—-there was no “almost” about 
it-—it was “quite in the swim,” with Mrs, 
Braintree at least, if not with John. She 
Was in constant demand, and no call upon 
her time and talents was ever made in 
vain. Jolin looked on with a sort of bit- 
ter aloofness. It had never occurred to 
him that he and Kitty could possibly 
stem a divided current. But she should 


light under a bushel. “She shall have 
fuil swing; perhaps after a while she will 
tire of the froth of it all.” 

But it takes a woman, a young and 
handsome one especially, a long, lone 
time to get tired of nice speeches, and 
adulatory vlances, and sugared compli- 
ments—a long, long tine to weary of the 
uncertain eminence called) popularity—a 
long, long time for the hot blood to prow 
cold and cantious enough for her to weigh 
the glitter and the tinsel that catch the 
eye, against the silver and gold of solid 
worth, And from every “triumph” young 
Mrs. Braintree would come back to John 
with eyes more sparkling and cheeks 
more brilliant thanever before, and brain 
more giddy with the incense of Nattery. 

She had long since ceased to lament, in 
public or in private, over her inability to 
vel that “old-fashioned” husband of hers 
to participate in her social triumphs. It 
was much better as it was. He had really 
been ‘quite ugly” when she first took up 
private theatricals, This in strict confi- 
dence to dear Mrs, Fadd, who, proud of 
her own discrimination in discovering 
Witty, had been her valued friend and 
coudjutor in all her subsequent triumphs. 

Yes, John Braintree had been a trifle 
Sugly” when he discovered that, from 
reading in the Nuogood fashionable liter. 
ary circle, Kitty had passed into acting 
before the same ‘select few.” Bat how 
ugly he redly could be she never dis- 
covered until one night, coming home 
from the theater where she had been 
acting for charity's sake, she found John 
somewlhit listlessly occupied sketching a 
cottage on the back of a pasteboard box, 
Her triumphs had been so complete, and 
life was so very full and sweet just then, 
that she overflowed in tenderness to all 
miunkinud, even including Jolin, 

“What are you doing, Jolin dear?’ 

She wound her white jeweled arms 
around bis neck, and laying her flushed 
cheek against his caressingly, looked over 
his shoulder to inspect his work, The 


touch of her band and cheek, that un- 


expected caress, quickened hit into ob- 
livious brightness. 

“Pin planning a cottage, Kitty, for you 
and ime tolive in. See, here is the dias 
gram, It's wamodest little affair, but all 
Pin equal to at present. We won't build 
here, little woman, in this stony inferno, 
but—” 

AN musical, derisive ripple of laughter 
chilled the words on his lips. Kitty was 
lauerhinge at hina, 

“A modest little affair! L should say 
so, John, Wait until lL have been on the 


stage two yeirs and T will show you what. 


sort of a cottage Lb want,” 

“Been on the stage? Arewt you on it 
now ? on itevery hour of the time that 
used to be mine?’ 

He was facing her, with the crumpled 
draught of the “modest little affair” 
eripped in his hand, while his eves were 
fairly ablaze with wrath, He looked very 
“uely” just then. 

‘In an amateurish way, yes,” Mrs, 
Braintree untied the silken cord of her 
Opera wrap with languid grace, ‘Now 


never say he compelled her to hide her 
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John, dear, don't let us have any scenes, 
for I am determined—yes, determined, 
John, to become a professional, All my 
friends tell me I have no right to throw 
away the talents God has given me,” 

But in spite of her Jadylike protest 
there was a scene, a very stormy scene— 
a scene during which the divided current 
which John Braintree had bewailed in 
secret widened and deepened into a dark, 
impassable gulf, that left him. standing 
on one side, and Kitty, bright, radiant, 
determined—on the other, 

Tt was all done decently and in order. 
No one knew anything about the violent 
putting asunder of those whom Cod had 
joined tovether. No one knew anything 
about the wreckage that lay strewn all 
about John Braintree’s pathway. He 
saw Mrs. Brintree aboard when she left 
fora ‘short visit to Europe,” and waved 
his adieus decorously from the end of the 
long pier, before going buck to the little 
man Whom she had left for his ‘“com- 
forter,” , 

“Papa,” asked the litthe man, looking 
at Joho wistfully, “where is my mamma?” 

“She is in the swim, my man,” said 
Jubn, putting away the clinging baby 
touch that irked him that night. 

“Will she come back to us ?—come back 
to us soon” 

‘“Perhaps—very soon perhaps.” 

But in his heart he knows that Kitty 
can never come back, 

SCISSORS AND PASTE. 

A few daysago a soap mine was discovered 
in Califoruiu, and now a cheese mine has 
been unearthed at Palmyra, in Wisconsin, but 
these ure as nothing when compared with 
the vleomargarine miue which now for some 


years bas been successfully worked by the 
internal revenue department. 


The element of huinor is not often found in 
political platforms, but it crops out largely, 
though unintentionally, in that clause of the 
republican platform iu lowa which declares 
‘Sin favor of protection, provided it does not 
foster trusts or monvupulies.” 


Tenaysou is becoming fonder avd fonder of 
beer as be grows vider. He told Edmund 
Gosse, not long age, that he attributed his 
precocious command of inetrical Janguage 
and flow of measured speech mainly to the 
thorough acquaintance which he enjoyed 
from early youth with the odes of Hurace. 
His futher insisted upon his reciting on suc- 
cessive inornings the whole of the four bucks 
of the odes without a break. ‘Horace was 
my master,” said Lord Teonyson—‘Horace 
and Keats.” 

Tolstui, the Russian novelist, although of 
noble birth, atYects the life of a peasant and 
the trade of ashoemaker. He dresses like 
@ Villa: e artisan; bis shirt is soiled with soot, 
trousers begrimed with mud, and his whole 
appearance is that of a workingman, a day 
laborer, a down-trodden Russian serf. 

The English lunguage is spreading. Most 
of the large cities of Europe and many small 
ones now have their English newspapers. 


The Russian government has begun seizing 
Harper’s Magazine because of certain articles 
on Russian matters iu it. The American 
magazines will have to follow the example of 
the Revue des Deux Moudes and printa 
special edition for Russia 


Anew varicty of cockroach has been in- 
troduced at Philadelphia, coming from South 
America in the mail bags. They multiply 
and swarm like locusts, 

It is against the law to import laborers 
under contract, but if any come in that way 
they can stay, for there is no court with juris- 
diction over them. This is the wind up of all 
the red-tape over the matter. 


Calculations, based on the statistics of 
Carroll D. Wrigtt, show that the workers 
receive on an average but eight per cent 
of the fruits of their labor, the rest going to 
others in the shupe of profits, interest, rents 
and tuxes. 


Joaquin Miller has become a rich man. 
Some years ago he bought 2,000 acres near 
Oakland, Cal. They are to be taken now for 
town lots. 


It is suid that a part of Queen Victoria's 
savings has been invested iu real estate in 
New York city and that each year she draws 
a handsome income from the rentals. 


There ure 170,000 Mormons in Utah. 


The duck ts to China what the codfish is to 
the rest of the world. The Chinese eat duck 
raw, couked, boiled, fried, baked and every 
other way, and they worry over the duck 
crop the same us we do over wheat. 


{t is estimated that a horse can pull twice 
as much oh a macadam road asona dirt 
road; three times as much on a road paved 
with granite blocks as on & macadam road, 
aod two and one-fifth tines as much over as- 
phalt as over granite. 
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Geed Presection Talk. 
Qmahe Republican. 
Policeman—‘‘I arrest you.” Innocent stran- 
for—"'What fort’ Policeman—"None av yer 
ck talk. Oil) foiud some rason betoon here 
the atation.” 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Shifting the Tax. 

SALINE, Mich.—Please explain how the sin- 
gle tax could prevent the shifting of its bur- 
deo upon the consumer when the lund holder 
is also wa dealer in commodities? 

GEO. W. DAVENPORT, 


The dealer in commodities could not 
shift the single tax onto the consumer— 
that is he could not add the tax to the 
price of the goods he sells—because his 
goods must be sold at the same price as 
goods that are sold or produced on land 
that is of little or no value. If he raised 
the price of his goods his trade would fal] 
off. W. BLS. 


FARMINGTON, Iowa.—I hold that the argu- 
ments used to show economic rent the pro- 
duct of population also prove all other values 
owing to the sume factor, This has always 
beeu my private opinion, and Lam somewhat 
at loss to unswer it. Please give me some 
light on this point. SINGLE Tax, 





It is quite true that some of the things 
produced by labor havea value only when 
they are accessible to population. For 
instance if a man living all alone in Cen- 
tral New Mexico, away from any railroad, 
raised «a crop of perishable fruit, nine- 
tenths of the crop would be utterly vilue- 
less, for he could not use it himself and 
could not transport it to those who would 
use it. If then next year a branch rail- 
road were built to some place near him, 
thus connecting him with a city (and, as 
it were, brinzing population to him) his 
crop would be valuable although he him- 
self would do no more work than before. 
The sane would be true if the man made 
chairs or raised horses or cattle. Now, 
for the sake of argument we will suppose 
that even although the railroad comes 
near him, the man’s land does not acquire 
any rental value, but is still below or 
at the margin of cultivation, so that 
under the single tax he pays the 
community absolutely nothing. He can 
now get for his extra horses or cows 
or fruit a large quantity of other things 
that he wants, in exchange. Why then 
should he be allowed to retain all this 
value?) Simply because in doing so he is 
not robbing anybody else or in any way 
interfering with the equal rights of others 
to acquire the same value. He is within 
the circle of exchange and his labor will 
give him many times as much of the 
comforts of life as before, but the fact 
that the land he uses is in no way more 
valuable than the idle land near him which 
anybody can have without paying any 
rent for it, is a proof that his share of the 
benetits which the presence of population 
gives is as smallas the smallest. If he 
makes more than other men it will be 
only because of his own exertions. 

But if his land becomes more favorably 
located than other land in use, then he 
will have acquired an advantage over 
other men, This advantage will be ex- 
pressed in the economic rent of his land 
and this, and this only, he should pay to 
the community. 

For it is the function of government to 
guarantee to everyone the right to do 
and acquire whatever he pleases—the 
right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness”—so long as everyone else has 
an equal right; and to do this it is neces- 
sary only to prevent monopoly, that is to 
prevent the acquisition of special advan- 
tages or privileges by any one. To give 
to government other powers is as much 
as to say that the citizen was made for 
the state instead of the state being made 
for the citizen; or that the community is 
aw different thing and a separate thing 
from the citizens who compose it. 

W. B.S, 











futcemperance aud Poverty. 
Hamilton, Ont, Times. 


Driuk is the great curse of civilization, and 
is the root of almost every evil, including 
the poverty that exists bere and elsewhere. 
—(Glube correspondent. 

Drink does great harm to the indi- 
vidual, hurting his healthand his pocket, 
It would be easy to show by figures that 
enough money is spent for drink to pro- 
vide food and clothing and fuel and shel- 
ter for all who are hungry, naked and 
cold, But, if everybody ceased to drink, 
would the poor get the benefit? Suppose 
all the Canadians who now drink should 
suddenly become abstainers, there would 
be the saving of money now spent for 
drink and a great addition to the aggre- 
gate production of the wealth in the 
country, because the idleness and insuffi- 
ciency of labor, due to drunkenness, would 
cease, To be on the safe side, suppose 
the addition to the general wealth would 
be 100 per cent, that is the aggregate of 
productiveness and of saving would pro- 
vide sober Canada with $2 worth for every 
@1 worth that is provided under existing 
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which such virtuous conduct would naturally 
produce, This bread, along with other vari- 
eties of baker’s wares, bas heretofore been 
furnished the community by its own trades 
people, but of late an enterprising baker uta 
town five miles away has been loading a 
wagon every day with loaves from his ovens 
and sending: it over to this ueighboring vil- 
lave. His bread is particularly good, and is 
in such demand that the consumption of the 
home product bas fallen off materially, The 
result is just what would be expected. Was 
such a thing to be tolerated by American 
jabor, carefully educated in the idea that it 
is its right to be guarded against injurious 
competition? Was the “corner stone” to be 
pulled from under these bakeries und not a 
baker protest? They huve protested, they 
are protesting, both individually and ut 
meetings of their guild held to consider the 
situation—and their fellow townsmen = go 
righton eating the outsider’s bread. 

Now there is sotnething wrong in all this, 
not only from the pomt of view of the ‘out. 
raged bakers,” but from thatof the high 
varilY theorist. To the lutter it must seem 
that the good people of that town have 
learned either tuo much or too little from 
ther political and economic instructors, 
Are bot the bakers logically right? Are they 
to be at the merev of “foreign competition” 
even if the forcizner be only five niles away?! 
What has distance to do with the principle 
of the thing, especially since the result is as 
disastrous to them as if their competitor were 
five thousand miles off iustead of fivet Are 
they to be protected from invasion across 
seas only to be struck down at their own 
hearithstone? Andif the people of the towu 
persist in buying where iv seemns to them most 
Lo their advantage tu do so,why should they 
not be forcibly turued from the error of their 
ways! Are 6,0UU people to buy ther bread 
where it) is best and cheapest, regardless of 
the baker’s dozen in their neighborhood who 
prefer to sell iv to them at a higher rate? If 
they are to be at liberty to buy their break- 
fast rolls where they wish—but the danger 
lurking in such a precedent to the bigh tariff 
prinei:je is obvious. 

England Wasts Here and Phere a 
Kree Kaw Material, 
New York World. 

With the New Engiand iron masters in- 
sisting on free coal and pig iron, the bicycle 
mukers clamoring for free steel rods, the 
woolen manufacturers askiog for free wool, 
aud su on, it looks as if the republican tariff 
ouraw maternis would be whittled away 
piecemeal To sid the process the electrical 
couveutinn at Niugara Falls ealls for free 
copper usa thing essential to the develop- 
ment of eleetrical industries. The doctrine 
of free raw materials is distinctly demo- 
cratic, but iis rapidly gaining strength in 
the stronvest republican quarters. 

Coursumption Curede 

An old phys ciun, retired from practice, having had 
placed an bis bands by an East [pdia missionary the 
formula of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Cue 
tarrh, Asthma apd oll throat and lung affections; also 
wa positive and radical cure for Nervous bebiity and 
ali Nervous Complaints, atter having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt 
Whisduty tomake itknov ate his sutlereog fed ows, 
Actuated by this motive and a desire tu reheve hue 
mau suering, Dwi send free of charge, to all who 
desive it, this revipe, in German, French er English, 
With fulldirections for preparing or using. Sent by 
mail by addressing with @ Gulp, nung Chis paper, W. 


A. Noves, 19 Power's block, Roehester, N.Y 

















conditions with part of the people sober 
and the rest given to drinking. Would 
the change abolish poverty? We think 
not. Look at the records of the past? 
One miun’s labor can produce ten times 
us much wheat, one fiundred times ar 
much cotton cloth, fifty times as many 
newspapers, ten times as many tables 
and chairs, five times as much rail- 
roud iron, and so on through the 
whole field of industry, as — could 
be produced by the labor of — one 
man before the labor savine inven. 
tions of the past century were brought 
info use. Men vot a living by their labor, 
without this machinery, LOO years ago, 
Now if increasing the product of bhutan 
labor fron: 10 to 100 fold by labor saving 
devices, has not abolished poverty, why 
should we expect that by doubling the 
productiveness of labor by general absti- 
nence from strong drink would abolish 
poverty? With the greater efficiency of 
jubor, the value of Jand would rise und 
wages would relatively fall. The land- 
owners would be the chief gainers. Sober 
workmen would have to compete against 
one another for employment, just as su- 
ber and drunken people now compete, 
and wages of labor would keep down close 
to the minimum necessary to sustain life 
and encourage reproduction, Wedo not 
state this case to discourage sobriety, but 
to cure a delusion on the part of well 
meaning people who have only looked at 
one side of the question. The construc 
tion of the St. Lawrence canals, the build- 
ing of the Grand Trunk railway, the in- 
vention of the reaoing machine-—all these 
raised the vialue of land, but none of 
them abolished poverty, The cause of 
poverty lies deeper than the question 
whether men shall drink water or whisky. 
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Here's an News Lremithat Neither the Sun : 
nor the Press Have Printed. | New 
New York Tinies. 

Some of the answers which ure being re- 
ceived by the American international congress 
committee of the board of trade and trans- 
portation in response to the queries sent to 
the members ure of much interest to the bus 
iness men who want to find out why they do 
not do more business with South American | 
states. Isaac Brandun & Co. of 35 Broad- 
wav have sent the following letter to Darwin 
R. James, chairman of the committee: 

“While thoroughly in accord with the sev- 
eral measures your cummittee is to bring be- 
fore the international American congress, we 
presume on the strength of your invitation 
and the personal and commercial relations 
we have with many of the Spauish-American 
republics to poiut cut how essential it is for 
the extension of trade with the republics— 

-“First—That our murkets sheuld atford 
equal advantage with those of Europe for 
the exports of such republics. 

“Second—That our present limited range 
of exportable matter be increased. 

“Third—That manufacturers be induced to | 
show more consideration in catering to the 
wants and peculiarities of foreign markets 
than they have heretofore, both as to desigus 
of manutacture and the important requisites 
in packing. 

“The sole corrective that we can see for 
the present restricted expurt trade is freeraw 
materials. This conclusion ba been arrived 
at without political bias, und we are conti- | 
dent that until we are prepared to allow 
entry of raw material free of duty our neigh- 
bors of the South Atmerican republics will 
seek the best markets for their exports. Our 
manufacturers are bandicapped in the legiti- 
mate competition for their trade, and the 
steamship lines will require excessive sub 
sidies to compensate fur the lack of freights.? 

4 
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HAY FEVER@aTARRH 


ts an inflamed condi- 
tiow of the lining 
membrane of the nox- 
trils, tear-duets and 
throat. The «acrid 
discharge is aecom- 
panied with a burn- 
ing sensation, There 
are severe spasms of 
sneezing, frequent at- 
tacks of headache, 
watery and inflamed 
eyes. 
Try the Cure. 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALMAHAY=-FEVER 


A particle is applied into cach nostriland is agrees 
abe, Price Scents at Drucgis's; by mail, registered, 
jHUeents. ELLY BROTHERS, 55 Warren st., vew York, 





Woe:ul Predicument ot 
owt. 


a Pennsylvania 





Boston Globe 

A state of affairs bas recently arisen in a 
town in Pennsylvania which demands the im- 
mediate attention of the republican managers, 
The facts in the case ure briefly tuese: A 
certain quiet town in one of the most fertile 
counties of the state hus been iu the habit of 
contributing its quota toward the noble repub- 
lican majority which Pennsylvania so regu- 
larly rolis up, aod of eating th» bread of ecan- 
tentinent in that state of placid satisfaction 








ANY PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIAN@G 
AND ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER, 
by using Soper’s Instantancous Guide to the Keys, 
rice, $1.40. No previous knowledge of music Whatever 
required, Send for book of testimonials free, Address 
The Dorenn Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York, 
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fing Sensations, &ec. Tih FIRST DOS VE RE , 
This is no fiction, .ery sufferer {ts exrnestly viel tw try one box of nfs a Li Aaah tf be ae roomie 
edged to he a onderiul Medicine.—“Worth a guinea a box."— 
BEECHAM'S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restere females tocomplete health, Vora 


WEAK STOMACH: 
IMPAIRED DIGESTION: 
CONSTIPATION ; 
SICK HEADACHE; 
DISORDERED LIVER: 


AGICi~2 few denes will work wonders upon the Vital Orennes, Strengshenth 
whom) restoring long fot Complexion, bringing back the been edge of appetite, av 
arousing withthe ¢ ; id 
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Prepared euly by THON, BERCHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, kughaud, 


id by Druggiuis geucratl ‘ : : ’ 
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WILL MAIL BEECHAM'S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX, 
Bub inquire Are of your deuggict, In ordering mention THE G274ND4RD. 
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NOTES HERE AND THERE. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser an- 
nounces that in September it will change its 
form ton smaller size, with more pages, and 


- reduce the subscription price. 





_ The sensation of one day last week, judg- 
ing from the space given to it in a number of 
the daily papers, was “Paddy Divver’s clam- 
bake.” “Paddy” is a Tammany “chieftain”-— 
and this clambake is one of his ways of uap- 
pealing to the intellizent voter. 


Dr. W.N. Hill, the well known single tux 
advocate of Bultimore, writes to the Sun of 
that city in favor of aMgalaxy of exhibitions” 
for the quadrennial celebration of the discov- 
ery of America. He thinks the celebration 
could be made truly national “by spreading 
itover un urea commensurate with the mag- 
nitude of the United States.” He says there 
is nothing tu prevent every city that bas 
been mentioned holding an exhibition of its 
own. The local pride of each city could be 
depended onto make each exhibition attract- 
ive and successful. 


ed 


Labor organizatious nowadays extend fre- 
quent invitations to advocates of the single 
tax to address them. Electrical assembly 
6280, K. of L., of Baltimore, is the latest one. 
W. J. Ogden of Baitimore appeared before 
that assembly August 14, and read a care- 
fully prepared paper on the labor questiun. 
Mr. Oxden’s question was, “Shall the solution 
of the lubur question be peaceful or revolu- 
tionary’ He propused a peaceful way 
through the medium of the single tax. 


enews 


The Chicago people are determined that 
New York city shall not have the quadren- 
nial exposition without a strugyie for it. In 
view of the liberal subseriptions so far, the 
finance committee of the Chicago fair are 
considering the advisability of increasing the 
capital stuck. In view of their energy, and 
the stately pouderousuess of the committee 
appoiuted by the mayor to attend to the New 
York fair, together with the loud talkiog 
being done by our press, the Chicago Herald 
represents us in a picture as a cadaverous 
little dog witha big mouth, and calls us, not 
New York, but ‘‘New Yawp.” This is hard; 
but the irreverent sheet goes further and 
prints what purports to be a map of the 
United States, taken, it says, from a New 
York school book, which represents our state 
as occupying nearly the entire Atlantic sea- 
board, with the balance of the country as 
suburbs or sand hijls and swamps. There 
are more upkind rubs; but enough has been 
said. Were auything more to be told, there 
is a fear that the enraged New Yerkers 
would rise in their might and go hunting fur 
the place called Chicago, which, when found, 
they would dump into the middle of the Chi- 
cago river, to lie there until in a future geno- 
eration some one should accidentally fish at 
out. But the Chicago people, if their papers 
are to be relied op, are pusbing shead with 
their world’s fair; and if our New York 
friends do not bestir themeelves our Chicago 
friends wall get the best of them. 


The mysterious ways of making money at 
railroading is illustrated in Westchester 
county of this state. A new race track 
opened last Monday in Westchester county. 
It is reached by ran from Morrisania. The 
cost of a round trip ticket has beeu fixed bv 
the railroad company at fifty cents. But 
there is a station just beyond the track, Van 
Ness, und a round trip ticket to and from 
that station costs only tweuty cents. But 
few of the devotees of the race horse know 
this yet. 

The New York Herald claims thut there 
were fifty-five men in the last assembly whu 
were for sale wll the time. The New York 
Times puts the number at thirty-tive. And 
the Albany Journal says the Times was nearer 
the mark; also, that the majority of these 
corruptionists was composed of democrats, 
‘many of whom hailed from the metropolis— 
the nursery of the striker and bribe taker.” 


The United States military authorities are 
alarmed atthe large number of desertions 
the army just uow. An ex-army oalltcer ex 
presses himself as being notin the least sur- 
prised. “The recruiting offices,” be says, 
are nothing but intelligence ugencies, at 
which frontier officers secure in the garb of 
‘eulisted men,’ the servants who are tu dig 
the garden, plow the potatoes, milk the cows, 
drive the carriages, cook the meals, make 
the beds aud clean the boots of the ‘officers 
and gentiemen’ whe tbink this the mght way 
to treat Uncle Sam's ‘soldiers!” This is the 
truth ina nutshell, There is hardly a de- 
grading thing that the meanest man could be 
culled on to do that enlisted men are not 
compelled to do. Soldiers in our army are 
leoked upon as ioferiors, uot only by the 
officers, tut by all with whom they come in 
contact; therefore a man wit @ spark of the 
spirit or pride of a American citizen in him 
bas no place in the army. 


Weudertul Results, and They Dau't Believe 
iu Boome here, kither, 
Chicago Tribune, 

“Can you direct me to Paciflo City” asked 
the Buffalo man of a station agent in Dakota, 
ashe left the train ata “buddle” of four or 
five houses, 

“Right across the street for informution, 
air,” was the reply, and the stranger walked 
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across tu a shanty bearing the sign of “Real 
Estate,” and put the same question to a red- 
headed man who was busy folding und seal- 
ing a prospectus. 

“This is it, sir,” was the calm reply. 

eWhy—why——” 

“You are disappointed, of course.” 

“Well, rather.” 

“Youu expected to see a city of at least 5,000 
inbabitants, with parks, schools, fuctories, 
churches und all that?” 

“Yes, 1 did.” 

“Thats the way with tinany others, but it is 
not our fault. Our object is tu go slow and 
sure, and not create anything like a boom to 
give fictitious values. We have done re- 
markably well thus far, One year ago this 
was the only structure in the city. Now look 
around,” 

“Now I can count seven.” 

Ckxactly. Thavs what our latest pras- 
pectus suys—~improved 700 per cent in one 
year. Can you uska town to go ahead faster 
than that? Don’t confound this wonderful 
progress with «a boom, however.  Bootns 
have killed half this western country. We 
don’t want any.” 

“How’s real estate?’ queried the Buffalo 
man after awhile. 

“Advancing, of course. Six months ago I 
offered luts on Wushinvton avenue for 810 a 
foot. To-day [To am asking $20, That's 100 
per cent, ixwb it, and nothing: like a booms 
We are simply growing vn our merits alone. 
That's the proper way for a town to grow.” 

‘Any factories here?” 

“There are. A year ago we had none. 
Now we bave a blacksmith and @ shoemaker, 
Thav’s au increase of 200 per cenc, and [want 
you to find a town to mateb it. There hus 
been no boom, bowever—remember  thit. 
Iv’s just a natural growth.” 

“What's the populition?’ 

“Thats one of the strong points in my new 
prospectus. A: yearago Twas here alone. 
To-day we number tweuty-two souls. Think 
of the tremendous per ceut of increase! All 
legitimate and on its merits, and no byom to 
cause a rush.” 

“Are the future prospects flattering?” 

“KE xceedingly so. The climate is good for 
eatarrh aud a check on biliousness, Our sea- 
sons are tnild, and a farmer cuu get sixteen 
hours a day out of the hired man, This is a 
ereat distributing point for trade and the 
centre of manufactures, and we shall seek to 
have the national capital removed here. We 
expect six railroads and two canals to eruss 
here, three large universities have usked 
for sites, and befvre the end of the year con- 
vress Will be asked for a public building to 
cost not Jess than a million dollars. Flatter- 
ing? Tshould remark. But we ain't doing 
any crowing aboutit. [t might start a boom, 
and booms ure the bitter foes of new towns. 
We want to growon our merits as the coming 
city of the glorivus west. Uf you write any- 
thing for your home paper, just put that in— 
all legitimate and sulely on its merits, and no 
booms need apply.” 


“San aucd Shade." 


Sun and Shade, the monthly art publieca- 
tion issued by the Photo-Gravure company, 
has reached its twelfth number, and bas been 
really very tine of late. It purports to give 
a “photographic record of events,” but does, 
in facet, pass far beyond these limits and re- 
preduces in black and white works of art 
from the hands of the masters. Altogether, 
Iisa splendid publication. 


Can You Get One Dollar Easier ? 


We want to know exactly the value 
of this advertising medium, and will 
pay youto tellus, as itimay save us wef SONS 
thousands. Mail a postal or letter i fot \ 
giving name of this pape ane we will z 

send you absolutely free, a recerpl 

vr One Dollar on accountofoneof XS 
our $43 Keystone Dust-proof “Ss 
Railroad Watches, and « hand. : 
some charm case-opener, You know our Keystone 
Dust-proof Watches are the best, and we have selling 
agents almost everywhere, We want one in your 
city, We sell watches in our Co-operative clubs at 
the lowest cash prices for One Dellar a Week. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 

Main Ofice in Company's Oun Bvilding, 


904 WALNUT &T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


~ What did this , 









A) 
Lave 


— 





Railroad wreck, Had the engineer carried a 
Keystone Dust-Proof Watch, which 
is not subject to variations arising 


SE ITLL TET. BETTE LT TELE LI LET RE IT ETE EE 
from dust and dampness, the wreck 


would probably never have occurred, 


A KEYSTONE DUST-PROOF RAILRUAD 
WATCH costs $43.00 — the WRECK 
COST MANY THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS. 
These watches are for sale cither for ALL CASH 
or in our Co-operative Clubs for ONE DOLLAR 
A WEEK. If we have no selling agent in your 
town, better write us at once fur terms, &c. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 


Main Office in Co,’s own building, 


go4 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION. 


ANUBL SWEDEN BORG, 1,000 octavo pages 
Bel Malled pene for $1,d0 by the America eee! 
yeuborg. Printing und Publishing Society, W Cooper 
Ualou, New Yore city 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


sot se ee A Aree ae EM, OA tet 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Inquiry [nto the Cnouse of fndisteini 
Depreasion anil of Inerense of Venue We 
lucrenne of Wealth—The Kemedy. 

BY HENRY GEORGE, 
h12 page, 
Cloth, 81.00. Paper covers, 95 cents 
Half calf or half morocco, $24) 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
HY UBNRY GEORGE. 
342 pres. 
Cloth, S14 Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Half calf or half morveco, 8234 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Examination of the Tarid Queation with 
Espectal Regard to the Interests of Labor, 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 

Cloth, @1.5. Paper cevers, & cents, 

Half calfor haif muroveo, 83.00 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


Whunelse Involves, and How Aloue ft Can 
sos MOtthcd, 
BY HENRY GhORGE. 
BT pies. 
Paper covers, 10 cents, 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Paasnge-ent-Arma Between the Duke of 
Argyll and Heury George. 
Ti pages, 
Paper covers, 1b cents 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress nud Poverty tu German, 
TRANSLATION OF CGC. Lb. FL GUTSCHUOW 
45) pages. 

Paper covers, 38 cents 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 
(Progress and Poverty in French.) 
TRANSLATION OF P. L. LEMONNIER. 

v48 pages, 
Paper covers, 82,75, 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 


(Protection or Free Trade? in French. 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 
436 pages, 
Paper covers, $2.75. 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 
(Progress and Poverty tu italian.) 
TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EUBEBIO. 

362 Puges, 
Paper covers, $2.00. 

















For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on recerpt 
of price. Foreign editions of these books imported on 


order. 
HENRY QEORGE, 12 Union square. New Vork. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


Kdited by Doun Piutt. 


Published monthly and devoted to literature, politics, 
science and art. 














A complete long novel in each number. 


The publishers of BELFORD’S MAGAZINE recogniz. 
ing the fact that “revolutions never gu back wierds,” 
bave naned the colors of TARIFF REFORM to the 
mast and “prepare to tight it owt on this Une” until the 
uninformed ure educated up to the teuth, that ‘un. 
ety taxation ts unjust taxation.” 

The well known reputation of the editors, Is a guaran: 
vee that BELFORD's MAGAZINE inall its departments 
wili be kept up toa high standard, and that the month. 
ly bill of fare, set before its readers, WHI be alike wel- 
come in the home, the office and the workshop, 

Subscription price, $2.0 4 year; % cents & number, 

Subseriptions received by beowksellers, newsdealers 
and post masters everywhere, or remit by bP, O, order 
bank check, draft or registered letter. 

Sample copies sent to any address, 

New volume begins with the December number. 

BPECIAL RATES TO CLU US, 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


New York. 


NEW BOOKA. 


Divided Lives. 

ANovel, By Edgar Fawcettu. Author of “The Am- 
bitious Woman,” “The False Friend,’ “A Hopeless 
Case,” “Tinkling Cymbals,” ete, Cloth, $100. Pape 
Covers, 50 cents. 

A Kriendto the Widow. 

By Maja Spencer, Autbor of “Calamity Jane,’ “A 
Plucky One,” etc Cloth, 81.00 Paper Covers, 5 
cents 





The Vereranuand ibin Pipe, 
By Albion W. Tourgee. Author of & "Fool's Errand,” 
ete. Cloth, 81.00. 
A Boatou (irl. 
At Boston Bar Harbor and Paris, Paper Covers, 5t- 
cents. } 
Carlotta Perry's Poems, 
nie. Cloth, BLO. 


Kady. 

ANovel. By Patience Stapleton, Cloth 1.00, Ba- 
per Covers, SO cents, 

Swedish Folk Lore. 

By Herman Hofverg. Triumslated vy W. Hy Moers. 
With 41 full page and other illustrations, Small quarto, 
Cloth, full gilt edges, Price, $1.52. 

blorence Fables. 

By Willlam J, Florence (comedian) Cloth, §1.00. 
Paper covers, 3) cents, 

Mirtam Halentieor. 

A novel. By Edgar Fawcett. Cloih, 61.00. Paper, 
50 cents, 

Youe Sunto: A Child of Japan. 

A novel, By EH. House. (The serial just completed 
in the Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, @1U.  @uper, & 
vents. 

Under the Muaplen. 

Anovel By Walter N. Hinman, Cloth, 81.0. Paper, 
wWeents, 

Adventures an the Mesquite Shore. 

By E. George Squier, M. A,, FO. AL With 6u [usin 
tions, imu, cloth; S100, 

Edition de Luxe of Pocmn of Panaton,. 

Ry Bila Wheeler Wileox, Fuily illustrated with pho 
togravures, Wood cuts and Ives process plates, by 
Graves, Rhodes Cady and others, Large quarto. 
Cloth, 64.00, Full Morocco, $7.50, 

Sougs of a flnunted Heart. 
By Minna lrving, With portrait of the author, Uni 
form With “Poems of Massion.” Cloth, @1.0u, 
The Wrong Man. 
ANovel. By Gertrude Garrison, Paper, 3 cents, 
The shadow of the Hurn, 
A Novel by Ernest DeLancey Plersou, Paper, 
cents, 
Avwat Sally's Koy Jack. 

A Novel, By N.d. We. LeCata, Paper, Hi cents, 
Au Jmpoutbie Pounibilltiy; or, Can Much 
Things Be, 

ANovelL Hy Chariea BE i. Winkel, Paper Covers, 3 
CULE, 

Rechefeucauld’s Moral Maxime, 

With Stee! Portrait of Author, Cloth, @1.W, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & COL, 
PUBLIGHEHSA, 
Ubteage. Now Vork aud Man Vranelece. 


pase rn tt: at mem i A a mamma 
: sons 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Vanes: es ee Sa coe IN SR ee RE 


THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


1A Syllabus of Progress and Poverty. Louls FY Post, 
B pages, 

% Austr iuiag Sestem. Louts BF. Post. 4 pages. 

8 First Principles, Henvy George. (pages, 

4 The Rizhtto the Use of the Earth, Merbert Spet- 

ver, A pages, 

6. Marmters aid the Stugle Tax, Thottas G@. Shear. 

Tih, oS pliges, 
. The Canons of Taxation, Wenry George. 4 pages, 
. A Lawyer's Reply to Criticisms, Samuel B Clarice, 
16 pryses, 

8. Back to the Land. Dishop Nalty, 16 pages, 

% The Single Tax. Thos, @ Sirearnuin. Ss pages. 

10. ‘The Amerivan Favmer Henry George, 4 pages, 

VL. Unemployed Labor entry George, fb pages. 

12. ‘The Guse Mhainty Stited. RD RI. of preges, 

18% Sociallroblems. 84e pages Lane. Paper, die, 

MW. Objections tu the dand Tax. ‘Phos, @. Shearhien, 
4 pages, 

5. deanal Taxation A Conversation Between David 

Dudley. Field and Henry George, 4 pages. 

18, How to bhaerease Profits. A.J Steers, 2 pages, 

1. ‘the New Politteal Beougmy, KO. Brown, 4 pages 

IS. Thy Kingdom Comes decry George. 4 pages, 

19 ‘The Bumevions of Government, Henry George, 4 
thes, 
ave che Menace of Plutucraey.,: Thomas G. Shearman 

Bs pupes, 

Trices af Single Tas Library: Two page tracts—i 
copy, Leenty dcopies, ld cents; copies, 20 cents; 1,000 
coptes, BLU. ; 

Four-page tracts-1 copy, teents: 3 copies, 10 centy 
Wicopie ,deents; LOUGe ples, 6, 

Eight-pauge tracis~bLeopy Seents: 10 copies, 10 cents. 
100 copies, SO Ceuta; LUO Copies, Bb. 

SiXteem-page Uucts—L copy, 2 eetnts, 5 copies, 
cents; Vu Ree 1,000 copies, $12. 

No extra charge bY Nik 


“la 


The following numbers of the “Land and Labor Li- 


brary” are still tn stock: 


6& Settler's Nightuiare. Louis Ff. Post. 4 puges. 

7. New York’s Docks. J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages. 

W. Mysterious Listtppeaurance. Lewis Freeland. 6 pp 

1% Sailors’ Suug Harbor and the Kandall Farm, wt 
Croausdiale. 12 pages, ( 

14. The Collegiate Chureh sud Shoemuker’s Field, W. 
T. Crousdale. 12 pages. 

Ih. Only a Dream Abner C, Thoms, 4 pages 

18. [tis the Law of Christ, Rev. S. f.Spencer. 4 pp 

2b. Christhauity and Poverty, Father duntington 4pp. 

22, Poverty wand Christiamty. HH. O. Peatecost, 8 pages. 

26. Religion vs. Kobbery, Rev, Dr. McGlynn, 8 pages. 

23. Authshuvery and Anti-poverty, Ho. Pentecost. pp. 

29. Tenement House Morality, J.Q.8. Huntington, 4 pp. 

88. Buctalisni—its Truth and Lig Mreor, Heury George. 
4 pages, 

38. “Guat Wills ft.” htenry George, 4 pages. 

44. How Jotue’s Pather Siw the Light. WG, Woods. 2pp 

51. Ten Thoughts for Christhun Thinkers, Key. John Wo. 
Kramer, 4 puuges, ; 

1 wv hat the Gatted Labor Party Wap, Henry George. 
2 ples. ‘ 

64. Hints as to What You Can Do. Henry George, 4p. 

7}. My Rurener Woman and My Grocery Man. Willan 
MeCabe. 4 pages, 

SL A Republicao'’s Reasons for Supporting Clevetar de 
Judge Prank T. Keld. 2 pages. 

88%. Jetfoerson aud Hamilton, Chauneey &. Black, § pp. 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


42% Kirst Principles. Henry George. 4 pages. 

48% Soclallsm—[ts Truth wod Its Error. Henry Georg c. 
4 pages. 

46. Taxing Land Values Henry George. 3 pages. 

47. (t is the Law of Christ Kev. & H. Bpeacer of 
Henry, LiL 4 pages. 

4 The Case Mainly Stated. Ho F. King. 3 pages. 

53, Ballore’ Snug Harbor. Wm. T. Croasdale, 12 pages. 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


57, Protection as a Universal Seed. Menry Georga 
mures. 
60. The Tarif Question, Heory George, 4 pages. 
6. Amercin Protection and Sritish Free Prade, 
Hienry George. 4 pages. 
69, Protcetion and Wages. Henry George. 3 pages. 
70. The Common Sense of the Part? Question. Thomas 
G. Shearman. 8 pages, 
2 Proteetion the Friend of Labor?) Thomas G@.Saeuar- 
Hab. 6 pages, 
S.A Short Tayi! Eistory, Thomas G. Shearman 
WIL 
78. Fiain Talk to Protectiontsis. Thomias @. Shearman. 
: 4 puges. 
7. Au Address to Workingoten om the Tart Question, 
Henry George. 4 pares, 
Axsovol TaritY Tracts wilhoe sent to any address for 
too cents. ———: 
Address THE STANDARD, 
V2 Untonaqunare Now Vork City, 


PRANG'S 
FLORAL CAMPAIGN FOR THE CHOICE 
A NATIONAL FLOWER 


Is Now rn etive: progress tn all parts of the Coniteg 
Stites, 

The iiatter has assumed dirge proportions and 
aroused intense interest alb over thas counte)ey. Phe 
fhemiof Le rope & Co, Boston, Viass., whe started the 
eulnpicden, WH ears dt tow deeciston, Their arristie 
Witte Cagnpaign Souvenir, entitled Oa Naapdongal 
Fiower,” is eww for sdeo by every bookseller and 
Stalioier, 

this souvedir publication ois dn the shape of a little 
volute, civing pietives of the Miavtlower aud Golden 
Kod, the two fiverite emedidiares two poems xpressive 
Of the clus of each, alistory of tlie campabou, ane 
the po til ballot. dts do the dstab rebstie style at ia 
Praoe’s publications, iid the price execedingiy moder. 
TLE EWEN TEV OG Cer bs Copy, 

The postal ballot cootadios che genes of OM ty Howes 
atid "Guldeaedoo tad a bade stiae ftom the vote for 
aby other Hower, aod tlds postal ecard is adcressed ta 
Messrs, Penge a Co, Whee wall poudlish from thir te 
Cine, Cheouph the press of the cous, the results of 
the vote, vcd ar oer the close of the oolis, the Wistof 
December of this Veur, they will mall to each voter 
the final outeomne of the experiment. 

The vemsleol the votsuy thus far has given ofth 
Wuole number east, 

OF percentfors 
* oo oe oe 








he Gioldonoetod, 


‘et  Marviawer 
: ‘1, 
Bbes te see 8 are, 
: te ee ‘* Ppundetion, 
‘ f . eo ** hSuntloewer, 
ee et et ee 


Ditay, 
and the rest seattermoy for numerous other Sowers 
and plants. ; 





The interest tm the quest on bas permented a, 
Classes. Clee yeen aie sectors, SEALYUSTIOn and poets, 
tearvhers and pholantiroplsin, as wellas business pegs 
ple dnd the press, hitvwe Voted. ind ids blgaly mterents 
ing to nete the preference. of sume of the best knows 
perouis of the countey, 

Some cleres mien hie o. voted for the Maytlower, but 
Rome OF Loe Tost noted ones deciuure their pate ference 
for the Golden. Kod, 

‘The votes of neted women are tiost inpartialy 
Kiven, allnough the largest number show there prefers 
eeee for the Goldeu-Kod,  Phus, Harnett Beecher 
Blaowe bliztbeth Dhiedo. Ward. biobwo Whiting, Julie 
Ward Howe and Liey Stem reeord their votes for the 
Gulden ited, while Pranes By wilited prefers the Maye 
Mower, Grace Goevnwead the Magnolitit, aud the gittad- 
wuthorof “John Ward, freaeher,’? Vargaret Deland, 
tie Mauntiv dared dedty i, bakes, tte famed eae: 
the pedeter, vales for the Gidden-Row, White the: cbuarms 
Ibe @eteess, Monte Palmer, chooses the Forgetames 
bot, baaoy Davenport slaves the opinton of her fel 
JuW acho, GebWwon outh, Lawrence Barrett and Wy H, 
Critue, Chitt tie Guldei- od ig the proper emblem for 
He country, While Kubert Mantel votes forthe Maye 

uWwer, 

JAmMony poets abcd writers we tind further, that Joba 
G, Whittler expresses Litiselt lor the Golden-Rods 
While the followiip all prefer the Maa tlowers James 
Partoa, dimes dedpauth, Bob, Givdkin, John Boyle 
O'keilly wand Brot, Jolin Bb ie, 

Ank utiuny book av sintlonery stare for 
Praug’s National Miower Book. Que bablot 
gormwith every hook, Siku tall unmo and 
address, and pur de bu che seal. Vou whtt 
inion be tnlormed by the publinhers of the 
Pomeght. 

Uf you cupnot obtain Prang’s Nughonuad 
Flower Book rendily wt your store, then 
wend ow dent pomal note or 23 cense iv 
powinge etuimps io i, Prong & Co., Boston, 
Mine, taking fora copy of the book, aud be 
will be muted to vou tree, 

buch ballot curbiles to bus ene vere, aud 
only votes recorded au the printed postal 
ballets will be receguised, 
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But He Said Not a Word About It. 

Louisville Courier Journal, 

Many Ohioans stood with open mouth ex- 

cting President Harrison to say something 
of his great scheme for ‘‘taxing imports to 
keep them out of the country and paying 
carriers to bring them in.” Dr. Ben, how- 
ever, said nota word about it. 








THE GREATEST ADVANCE 


LIFE INSURANCE 


in the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


PAID UP AND CASH VALUES GUARAN- 
TEED 


by the 


PERFECTED MASSACHUSETTS INSUR- 
ANCE ACT OF 1887. 


THE BIRKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


GEO. W. ENGLISH, MANAGER, 


For New York and New Jersey. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


271 BROADWAY, 


‘Corner of Chamber Se. 





HOW TO MAKE 


Many women with file faces are dcfi- 

cant in beauty Suing to undeveloped 
urea, fla ete,, W q 

remedied by Geog eae ee 


ADIPO*MALENE. 


Tt is impossible to give a full descripe 
tion in an advertisement, Send @e, fo 
stamps for a descriptive circular, and 
receive Beauty,” a Monograph, with tea 
timonials, sealed, by return mail, Bold 
by druggtate. LE. MARSH & CO, 


9619 Madison Sq., Philads., Pa. 





CE Ne a en Un annnatennatinmaetammatemenemmtemmeemeehel 


‘CURE ". DEAF 


mprevod Ouchies 

v FECTLY RESTORR 
THE HEARING whether Deafness tacaused 
by colds, fever or | njurius to the natural druma, 
lavisible, comfortable, alwaysin ion, Music, 
conversation, whispera beard diatiuctly. Buccess 
ful where all other remedies fail, Sold only by 


se . 6 ’ Broadway, cor, léth 
mies roth til 883 books of prosts ¥ 






rl | 


CURE FOR 
‘ q 


¢ Cough Syrup, Tastes and, 
in tine,’ Bend by drugwiata, 
IN GUMP TLON 






EARN MONEY 
by Collecting Kimmwaw’s 


20.00 
80 850. 6o Hi Boge Waar 
67. poy cash for tein, Write to ue for . clrculay, hi 
BIREHAN & GON, 00 Catharine Hireet, New Vers City, 


OEE SNe 

















PRIVATE PROPERTY ALL ROUND----WHY NOT? 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RI IR A ENR SERA 


RECRUIT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


THE STANDARD will be sent for six weeks to any 
address in the United States or Canada for 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
Twelve such subscriptions will be received for $2.50. 


HANDY BINDERS 


THE STANDARD. 


A lot of Handy Binders, made especially for tiling 
THE STANDARD, are now ready. 


Price 75 cents. Address THE STANDARD, 
| 12 Union Square, New York City. 


HENRY GEORGE'S WORKS 


IN FINE BINDINGS. 


in Half Calf and Half Morocco: 
Progress ANG POVOPFLY...cccecsscscccrecses BBO 
Boclal Problemnss....ccccssccvsccsscccseseccsse BoD 
Protection er Free Trade.....sccccscssssee BOO 
in seta of three, bound alikke.......ccccce FOO 


ASSORTMENTS OF TRACTS. 


During the late campaign quantities of our best 
tracts were assorted for special work; and many of 
these not having been used, ve now place them, with 
some of a more recent date, in convenient packages, 
at a low price. 

Packages may be had at 5c. and $1.00, 

Address, THE STANDARD, 
13 Unien Square, 
NEW YORK. 


VOLUME FIVE OF THE STANDARD. 


NOW READY. 

A mited number of bound volumes of THE STAND- 
ARD in beavy boards, are offered for sale at the fol 
lowir g prices 
Separat COIUMER, ccccccccrccccccescccctocccerecee 83.50 
Volumes aud 4, bound togethe?,...scocscccversee 
Volumes 2, and Werccecccncccnccerccccvccecsceccece 
Volumes 2.3 Bnd Seccrcccscveccsccccsecssevseres 
‘Expreasage extra.) 

THE STANDARD, 
12 Union square. New York. 


BRONZE MEDALLIONS. 


A number of finely tlaisned Bronze Medallions of 
HENRY GEORGE have been placed with us fur sale. 

They are eight inches in diameter, and are real 
works of art, 

Price 83. Packing and expressing extra, 


Address THE STANDARD, 


12 Union Square, New York City. 
ee 


Teli ee | 
! at home or & travel, We 
6 = tucupley @reliable person in yeur county 


Oo tack Up advertisements and show cards of @ 
Flectrie Goods, Advertisements to he tacked up every: 
where, on trees, fences aud a edd et ja conspicuous 
\ rey re the a 
er da. 
Lock} pers fy @ 
TAMP, 


q 
ners rene. Bthis, i 


SINGLE TAX CIGAR. — 


SIMON VAN VEEN, 
Sele Manufacturer, 


These cigara are the best aad cheapest inthe mits 
ket for At money, They are put up Ly to & bos, and 
the inside of cover contains @ beautiful photo-engrav- 
tog of the Cat, with the inscription below, 

“Have You Been the Car?” 
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THE STANDARD. 


Hav. .you used 
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BRIaGS-PIANOs 


Vol. VI, No. 9. 
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BRIGGS Ace 


- 4’ APPLETON ST, BUS TON MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND: SQUARE--S UPRIGHT 







PIANO FOR 


GRACEFUL DESIGNS» SOLID (NSTRUCTION.© 
* MATHHLESS TONE .«* BEAUTIFUL: TINISH, 


Ne ge 8 8A 








PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 


BURROUGHS, WELLCOME & CO., 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturing Chemists, 


SNOW HILL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E. C., 
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Specially invite the attention of the Medical Profession and Drug Trade to their Exhibits, 1s follows: 


At Stand No, 575, british Food Section, 
Kepler Extract of Male, 
au agreeable Vitalizing reconstructive and digestive, 
Kepler Solution of Cod Liver Oil, 
An ideal form for the administration of fat.—British Medical Journal, 
' Also at Stand No, 311, British Industrial Section, 
Chemical aud Pharmaceutical Prodacts, &¢. 


The Conzo Medicine Chest,2s taken by H. M. Stanley, for the relief of Emin Pasha, fitted with 
Tabloids of Compressed Drugs, &. 


The Livingstone, Gordon and Indinn Traveler’s Medicine Pocket Cases and Portable 
Medicine Chests. 


Vereker’s Chioride of Ammonium Inhaler, for Catarrh, &, 
The PineleEucalyptia Dry Inhaler, for the anti eptic treatment of Consumption and diseases of 
the air passages. 
Lanelince, Lauoline Toilet Soap, Cold Cream Pomade and Toilet Lanoline. 


A'so at Stand No. 595, American Section, . 
Hazeline, Distilled active principles obtained by distiila ion from the Amertcan Witch Hazel, 
Aamamelis Virginica, for inflammation ant irritated surfaces, 


The Fairchild Pepsine and Pepsine Tabloids, Zymine Pepronizing Powders, &c., & 
Formuke and price lists supplied to the Medical F rofession and Drug Trade on request. 


BURROUGHS, WELLCOME & CO. 











INVALID SUPPLIES ‘Ay 
AND iS 


<3 


Nas 


Woretailat the lowest ¢aappeary on all 
wholessle fact prices. LV a wa Conehes FREE 
Send stamp for Catalogue. (LY J (TRA WHEEL CHAIRS 
Name 2 Foods desired. OAT iy N] TO HIKE, 
LUBURG MFG. Co, YY \Yesrecal rree 
165 B. Sth St, Phileda, Pa SE DELIVERY. 


‘e 


AR 





In easy payments will make you 


a little fortune; write for particulars 


J. H. Bauerlein & Co., Kansas City, Mc 








HE HOME SEEK EBR—An exponen: of Build. 

ing Society metiicds and purposes, Published 
monthly, in the interest of those who seek homes of 
trelrown, W. H, Van Ornum, Editor, The hope that one 
day one “may sit under bis own vine and Nig tree,” and 
gather about him bis loved ones, “with none to molest 
or make him afraid,” is the most natural and uni- 
versa) sentiment in man. We bell ve there is nothing 
in nature which weuld prevent the fruition of this 
hope, but thatihe causes which hinder it are solely 
the bad lawa by means of which men are cheated out 
of their earnings, and preventeu from enjoyivg equal 
access to the natural opportunities to muke homeg 
provided by the Auther of Nature. Believing this we 
shall strive to bring about the repeal of those laws by 
makirg plain just how bad those Jaws are. and what 
they are, Subscription price, W cents a year in ad- 
vance, Sample copies sent on application, Published 
by THE HOME BEEKER PUBLISHING CO,, Chicago, 
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SUN AND SHADE 


IS A PICTURE MONTHLY. 


Each Number Contains Eight Pictures) es 


Every Oue a Work of Art. 
84.00 PER YEAR. 


40 CENTS PER SINGLE NUMBER. 
THE PHOTO-GRAVURE COMPANY, 


853 Broadway, N.Y. 


ARK YOU 
UPpT RED 


That is the question. Are you ruptured?. If so, use 
FRINK'’S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
supeand permanent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty years, and they have 
stayed cured. It cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and building up = and 
strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing the hernial opening, The Remedy 
Is generally used in connection with a truss, Children 
in arms are curcd by the remedy alone without the ald 
ofa truss, Soreness caused by chating or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved immediately. The pressure car be 
relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
in six to eight weeks, Price of Remedy, sulficient to 
cure an ordinary case, $5; sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, 61, Sent by mal), postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, Full directions accompany each 
package. O. FRINK, sole proprietor, 24 Broadway, New 
Vork. (Opposite the pont office.) 
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LVANY & BEGGS, MILT AR ¢ BAN 
and Orchestra, Cilice, 267 Third ave,, New any 
Résidence, 703 Union st,, Brooklyn. Wusie furnished 


or all aceasions, 
FIOLMAN SS CHULBKA MIXTY wa 

sure cure for “at summer con bitints. itrion ah 
cents Holmin's Pharmacy, 381 Fourth avenue, near 
Twenty seventh street, New York, 
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